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■ PROCEEDINGS 
HS . CAMPBELL: Good morning, ladies -arid geritlerheri. 
We're very happy to welcome you this rribrriirig. I'd like to begin 
by intrdducirig the members arid staff of the Cbrrimissibri. 

I'm Anne Campbell, the Commissioner of Education in 
Nebraska. Next to me is Norman Francis, President of Xavier 
University in New Orleans; Governor Al Quie of Minnesota; 
Arlie Foster, ealifornia; Emeral Crosby, Principal at Northern 
High School, Detroit , Michigan; and Richard Wallace, Principal 
of the Lutheran School in Cleveland He igh t s , Ohio . 

We're extremely happy to have all of you here. I 
xvould like to introduce the persons who do our work. First, 
Milton Goldberg, Executive Director of the Commission; 
Jim Harvey and Haroldie Spriggs, who have done the staff work 
for this particular hearing; Susan Traiman, and Peter Gerger. 
Also, I want to introduce Tony Morgan, Assistant to 
Dr. Gardner, who is President of the University of Utah, and 
also the -Chairman of our. Cdmrhis s ibri . 

We are pleased this morning to have as our host the 
Education Commission of the States and its very fine Executive 
Director, Robert Andringa: 

MR. ANDRINGA: Good morning. Madam Chairmrn and members 
of the Cbmihissibn. We want to welcome you to Denver. In this 
morning ' s paper was an article which as ment ibried to 
Governor Quie, showed that bUr per capita taxatibri was about 
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the third luwest in the nation and one of the ways we do thai: is 
V7e don't heat here in Goloradc; 

You are on a fascinating site and I hope that you have 
the privilege of learning a little bit more about the Aurar ia 
Center for Higher Education. There are three institutions of 
higher education sharing one campus. This was part of an urban 
redevelopment project several years ago and I think you would 
find it fascinating. 

Like you , Anne , I need to point fingers for your 
attention to those who've really done the work in helping the 
Cbmrriissibn put this day together. Dr. Gloria Frazer and 
Dr. Shirley McKune will be here later. They did a lot of the 
background work and then of course^ Dr. Forbes is here to present 
us with some expertise on the hearing subject. 

1 was reminded just a few minutes ago of a story that 
might apply to etiucation and work. As all of you know, it's one 
of the hot topics today in almost every organization in the 
education community. Many of the leading organizations in 
business are interested in defining a new partnership betwisen 
education and work, and hopefully it will be a partnership that 
reflects more than this little st'^ry. 

Hopefully, those of you who are nev7 to the city have 
had a chance to see bur mountains this ihbrnihg. Twb men were 
recently walking thrudgh the mountains and came upon an eight 
foot grizzly bear. One of the men slowly sat on the ground arid 
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unzipped his bag and pulled out his Adidas shoes; Slowly he 
began to put on his shoes, arid the other man looked down and 
said, "YdU aren't silly enough to think that you can outrun that 
grizzly bear, are you?" The man on the ground looked up and 
said, "No, ail i have to do is outrun you." 

As you look a t the economy atid the needs of our 
national defense and every other need of society, truly we 
cannot have one sector trying to outlive or outdistance the 
other. We are in the same boat and we will float or sink, 
perhaps together more than ever in the past. We look forward 
to this day as a contribution to the dialogue that is going on 
across the ^country on how education and work can be closer 
partners; I would just close with one observation that's easy 
to make if you ' re working for an organization like the Education 
Commission of the States. That is, we really don't have to 
come to a cbnclusidri or an idea or a plan or a policy that fits 
the whole nation. We are a beautifully diverse country . We 
have at least fifty major labc^^a tor ies that can experiment and 
implement a range of ideas. At the local level, we also have 
15,000 school districts that if given the authority, opportunity 
and vision by others in soc iety , can be laboratories of 
experimentation. I would; hope that the Gouncil does not feel 
an obligation to give Us and the rest of the country the answer, 
but a whole variety of answers that we might try arid learn from 
one another's experience. 
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We hope you have a great day here and that yoo will 
ask us to be helpful in any way we can to facilitate the hearing. 

MS: eAMPBELL: Thank you very rriuch^ Bob. We are very 
appreciative of the work of the Education Cdrrirriiss ion of the 
States in planning for this hearing. We will accept the warmth 
of your words and hope they keep: our toes warm. 

In particular. Bob, I think you should know that the 
staff of this Cdmmissidri has nothing but the highest praise for 
the outstanding work of Gloria Frazier of your staff in preparing 
not only for today's hearing but also for the site visits we 
will be making tomorrow and th^'^meeing with Denver business 
leaders which is scheduled for^this evening. I also want to 
express our gratitude to the Auraria itigher Education Center for 
the use of this historic hall as a site in\ which to hold the 
hearing. Indeed^ Denver and its educational., business and civic 
leaders have been wonderful hosts to tii% National Commission on' 
Excellence in Education and extremely gerierdu3 with their time ,^ 
talents and resources: 

By way of introduction i should tell you that the 
Natidnal Cdmmissibn on Excellence in Education was created by 
Secretary of Education, Terrel H. Bell, in August of 1981: 
Soliciting the support of all who care about our future, the 
Secretary noted that he was establishing the Cbirimiss ion based 
jpon his responsibility to provide leadership , constructive 
:riticisin, and effective assistance to schools/and universities. 
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I count it a privilege to serve on this distinguished 
body which is chaired by David Gardner, president of the 
University of Utah, with Yvonne Lars en, the past president of 
the San Diego Board of Education serving as vice'^chairrrian . 

I will net enumerate all of the charges contained in 
the Commission's official charter^ but will simply note that 
the Commission is required to conduct a comprehensive and 
thorough examination of the quality of American education in 
school s , colleges and uni vers i ties and to make a report to the 
Secretary and to the American public by March of 1983. We are 
collecting an eribrihdus amount of information in preparation for 
the issuance of this report^ principally through two iriechariisrhs ; 
individual papers commissioned from scholars familiar with 
issues in contemporary education, and hearings such as the one 
x^e are conducting today: 

Today's hearing is the fifth of six which the 
Cbmrhissibn has scheduled across^ the country. The others include 
topics such as mathematics, science and technology; the coriditior 
of teaching; college admissions; education for the gifted and 
talented; and language, literacy and foreign language instructidr 
We will be focusing our attention today on the relationship 
betv7een education and work. 

We are pleased to have with us Vernon Broussard of the 
University of Southern Califbrni.^ and Gladys Eddy of Colorado 
State University at Fort Collins^ members of the Natibrial 
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Advisory Council for Vocational Education. We're pleased to 
have you. 

I v/ant to stress that education's function is not 
solely one of developing mechanics , assembly 1 ine workers i 
farmhands^ technicians 3 and entry level managerial and sales 
help . Education is also a process designed to develop the 
individual's critical sense; appreciation of history arid culture, 
knowledge of government, arid sensitivity to others. Havirig 
said that , however", -i must also stress that in our society the 
ability to participate productively in the economy is an 
important part of living a* satisfying life. Moreover, our 
society expects iri returri for its investment iri education that 
the product^ of the educatidrial system will be able to participat 
meaningfully in our economy. Many of us are firmly committed 
to the notion that education is essential to the well~beirig of 
both the individual and the nation. Nevertheless, there are 
disturbing indications of problems in the relationship between 
educatibri and the worl i of work. Business men and women, as 
well as recruiters for the Armed Services complain about the 
quality of high school graduates who come to them seekirig 
employment.. Dropout rates in high school cdntiriue to be 
substantial, about 23 percent nationally. 

Unemployment among young Americans is frequently twice 
the national average and can run as high as 45 percent among 
the poor miribrity and urban ybuth. Increasingly, we hear of 
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college graduates unable to find emplbyment or forces to take 
virtually any job they can find. It is not clear that the kind 
of vocational and technical training available at the secondary 
and post-secondary education level is adequate to the kinds of 
increasingly specialized job opportunities available in the v7ork 
place, which is increasingly automated and dominated by 
technology. Problems such as these concern all of us for a 
riurhber of reasons ^ but perhaps they can be summed up in one 
sentence. Statistics on unemployment ^ under-erhpldyment and lost 
.productivity represent not only a financial anguish and personal 
pain for those affected, they also represent lost productivity 
and economic stagnation in the society which tolerates it. 
They are, in other words, a disaster both for the individuals 
and the nation and as we shall hear today, unless we begin to 
focus upon these issues, they are likely to get worse tbrribrrdw. 

We are on the threshold df^ if not already into^ an 
information and technological explosion which will profoundly 
affect the way Americans live, eat, shop, bank, work and use 
their leisure time. Experts estimate that the implications o£ 
new- technology in such areas as micrbcompu ters , telecommunica- 
tions and information processing will affect virtually everyone, 
ydung and dld^ rural and urban, male and female ^ wdrking and 
retired. These teohnoldgies will affect our domestic and 
interna tional lif e , our economic and physical security, and 
surely they will affect us in that very important area of every 
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adult's life, the work place j whether we are clerks, bank 
iiiahagerd, farmers or haberdashers, teachers or executives. Thos* 
of us involved in education must think about our responsibilities 
to the present generation as we try our best to prepare them for 
this hew world. 

Hence, the theme of our hearing today. Education for 
a Productive Role in a Productive Society. We will be hearing 
about these issues from a wide variety of people, including 
experts who have thought about the relationship betv/een educatibr 
and the changing work place, employers from a variety of back- 
grounds who can describe their perceptions of the products of _ 

_ _ _ - _ _ . . _ 

the education system and what they need^ vocational educators, 
secondary school managers^ experts dti work with high school 
dropouts 5 atid community college and university administrators. 

Final ly , we have reserved nearly two hours at the end 
of this hearing so that the members of the public can give us 
the benefit of their insight into this issue, or if they prefer^ 
talk about the*general topic of improving the quality of 
education. We will hear from witnesses on topics including: 
Education in the Changing Work Place, Work Place Needs and 
Training Programs, Employab il i ty of Secondary Age Youth, and 
the role of Pos t-secondary Ins t i tut ions . 

We have two substitutes on our program today. In the 
9:30 a.m. session, Work Place Needs and the Training Programs, 
Martha Brownlee will represent Bill Malby, the Deputy Chief of 
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Naval Educatidri and Training for Research and Development. In 
the 2:45 p.m. session, Michael Dyrenfurth from the University of 
Missouri v/ill be replaced by Dr. Robert Stewart, who is also 
his colleague at the University of Missouri. 

Members of the general public in the audience are 
encouraged to testify at the end of the day. Any members of 
the audience wishing to testify during that period should go 
to-. the registration desk during the break in the rhdrriing and 
provide the eommission staff with their names. 

We have , at our first session on Education and the 
Changing Work Place, Roy Forbes, Associate Executive Director 
of Programs of the Education Commission of the States and a form* 
Director of the National Assessment of Educational Progress; 
arid Dr. Daniel' Saks ^ Visiting Scholar from the Brookings 
Institution and a former Director of the National Commission 
on Employment Policy. - 



that we have a long list of witnesses to hear from during the 
course of the day. I must ask that you summarize your statements. 
Hopefully you can take about 12 minutes arid theri we will have 
time for questions and discussion. As an aid for keeping all of 
us on task, there is an electronic device which will emit a 
warning when ten minutes have expired, and i hope each of you 
then can conclude your remarks shortly after the warning. 
Dr. Saks, V7e*re pleased to have you begin. 



i *m sure that both of you and the other witnesses know 
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DR. SAKS: Thank you very much Madim ehariman, and 
meiabers of the Commissibh; I appreciate the opportunity to talk 
with this important group today. I must say that when I was 
first contacted by the staff of the National Commission oh 
Excellence^ I was afraid I was being singled but as a living 
example. I was relieved to find but that I am just supposed 
to talk about excellence and that's what I will try to do. 

I have an enormous assignment for 12 minutes. I've 
been asked to review our experiences with employment and 
training programs over the last generation and to set the stage 
for your discussion of Education in the Ghahging Work Place in the 
'80s. It's a rather large topic and I'm only going to try to 
cover a feW points. I have made two review articles that I have 
written with Ralph Smith when I was director of the National 
Commission for Employment Policy available to all of you and 
i will also try to cinswer some questions. 

I have also brought along some statistical handouts 
and perhaps I could pass these but. I'm not sure that I will 
really have the time tb gb thrbugh them . in any detail, but it 
does give you some statistics and bften bne doesn't believe 
testimony unless it's backed up by statistics ^ however irrelevant 

I 

they may be. I would like to think some of these are relevant. ' 

When we think about excellence in education, we tend 
to focus on outcomes for the upper tail of the distribution of 
students in schools. The evidence about that upper tail is that 
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the supply^ for instance^ of engineers and physicists does 
respond and respond rather well to market signals about the 
earnings of those professions. So long as we allow wages to 
adjust for their college teachers so that such technicians can 
find training and as long as we provide the kind of financing 
required by those who don't have large family :resources , their 
training will be accomplished with minimal problem. 

What I want to. do here is focus on the /question of 
excellence for the average and Ibvzer achieving teenagers. We 
ought to recognize at the beginning that we have a terrible 
dilemma here: a dilemma between having an education system itl 
which we don't make decisions very early about what a youngster 

is going to do in life (in other words, a society in which we'd 

■■ (j- '_ _ __ 

like to think that there is. equal opportunity and considerable 

mobility) and a system with rigid tracking into special programs 

designed for people who are hot going on to college. There is a 

potential eiquity cost to putting into place even excellent 

special prdgrams for low achieving students. 

Now, I might say that the Europeans may have done a 

better job in this; at least they claim to have. 0ne can \ 

always see citations to the German system, for example, where 

there is an extensive apprenticeship program designed to perform 

exactly this role for the lower part of the distribution of 

achievers in schools. There may be some reason for us to be 

moving towards a sys tern like that , but I would' 1 ike to at least 
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I 

at the outset caution you that there is a potential cost 
involved in doing this kind of thing. 

The way we tetid to accomplish this group's education 
now is to provide general education in the schools: Then 
perhaps the best vocational training in this country is done by ; 
employers who finish training the students who have the general,' 
basic skills in literacy and numeracy (if one can use such a 
word). Our system generates much youth uriemployment , but it 
works pretty well. * ' 

■ ■ ' ■ 

What I want to do is briefly discilis^ what I would 

characterize as the economic environment ofj the '8ds, the 



environment into which these students are ^omg to be going 

over the next decadi; These are things that 1 think are well 

known to you but v;e ought to review them anyway. 

One thing that gets attention is| the fact that the j 

growth of th^ labor force in the '80s is g'ding to be about one 

half of what it was in the '7ds. The great accomplishment of th€ 

'70s was moving so many workers into the work force and absorbing 

that baby-boom genera tion . Now, the fact chat this rate of ' 

growth is going to be half doesn * t 'mean that we're necessarily 

going to be facing labor shortages , although it may mean that 

firms will not be able to get entry level ydUng workers quite 

so isasily and they may have to devote iribre resources and more 

thought to retraining middle-aged and older workers . i might 

also point out that this is also not likely to solve the real 
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youth unemployment problem and I'll come back to that in a 
minute. 

Another thing that gets a lot of attention is the 
rate of technological change in .the country. I v7ould point but 
a few aspec ts of such change that are often ignored . First, 
the rate of technological change depends entirely on how much 
we invest. If capital investment is very low in this country 
(as it has been recently)^ then we don't have to worry too much 
about technological change. The fact that there exist robots 
that can do various kinds of jobs means nothing if no investment 
is made in those kinds of devices; 

Second, technological change tends to compress the 
distribution of skills. One of the most important charac teris t i 
of the nevzest techriblbgy is that ybU . can eliminate not only low- 
skilled workers (that's been the story of the industrial 
revolution) but in new kinds of technologies replace high- 
skilled workers too ^ workers who have to make decisions and, 
read and compute. I mention as an example the use of pictures 
on the cash registers in McDonald's. If you only have to find 
the picture, you don't even have to knbw hbw tb read, much less 
db whatever arithmetic is irivblved. I think that's a classic 
example of modern technology. 

One of the most important things about new technology 
is that computer-aided design and manufacturing offers the hope 
of being able to have mi'ch shorter produc t ion runs in our 
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society; We don't need mass-produced products. We can have 
products which are more tailored to individual needs meaning 
that increasing numbers or workers will need to be involved in 
the design of products that are specific to specific purposes. 
That is a skill that I'm not sure we know how to teach in 
schools, but it is probably going to be increasingly a skill 
that wie are going to need. 

The third point about techridldg ical change is that one 
can read the literature, and I think it tends to be fairly 
hysterical, and get the sense that in ten years we're not going 
to need anyone who has relatively low skills. It might be 
instructive for me to read you a list of the top job-generating 
occupations projected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1996 
These prdjectibris tend to be about 80 percent right, which isn't 
all that bad. The occupations that will account for about half 
of the projected 16 million job growth in the next decade are: 
janitors and sextons (that's- the biggest one), nurses aides and 
orderlies; sales clerks; cashiers; waiters /waitresses ; general 
clerks in the office; professional nurses (that's really the 
first one that requires some highly special ized training) ; food 
preparation and service workers for fast food restaurants; 
secretaries; truck drivers; kitchen helpers; elementary school 
teachers ; typists ; accountants and auditors; helpers in trades^ 
blue collar v7orker supervisors ; bookkeepers; 1 icensed practical 
nurses; guards and doorkeepers; and automobile' mechanics . Now, 
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this is riot exactly a list of occupations that requires long 
years of specialized training before a person can enter most of 
t'fiein. All but a few require relatively short periods 6£ 
training. 

■My last point about techriblbgy is about robots because 

they are what many people like to talk about the most. It is 

- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ( _ _ , _ 

possible that we could design our manufacturing sO^that robots 

eliminate as many as a third of manufacturing blue collar jobs 

by the torn of the century. But the thing that's important to 

keep in mind is that these robots are expensive. 6enerai Motors, 

a leader in industrial application of robots, plans to have 

14,000 robots doing mostly the unpleasant painting and welding 

jobs by 1990. These may replace as many as 20,000 workers, 

less than 3 percent of the whole GM work force. This is trivial 

compared to the affects of foreign exchange rates, wages ^ 

product quality, and high interest rates. 

Before turning away ifrom discussing the economic 
environment, it is necessary to mention international competi- 
tion. Assuming that we don't let protectionism become a major 
policy in this ccUntry^ international cbmpetitibh will fbrce 
more and more attention to gobd training arid good Capital 
investment. Competition of the right sort can provide a 
powerful incentive for excellence. 

I wanted to focus iny remarks today oh the economic 
erivirbrimerit rather than bn the question bf what employment and 
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training programs work today and tf^hich groups are iri trouble 
because I have provided you with an articlej ''Is There Sbrriethihg 
Wrong vzith Labor Markets that a Federal Employment and Training 
System Could Fix?" If I could, 1 would like to take maybe two 
or three minutes to review what is in that paper and the handout 
so at least you knov7 V7bat to look for. 

The first thing to keep in mind is that there are 
three indent if iable groups that have been the focus of 
employment and training programs : disadvantaged youth ; dis"" 
advantaged adults; and dislocated workers. 

During the 1970s , increasingly the focus has been on 
disadvantaged youth. if you look at the handout, page one, you 
will observe a very important point, and that is there is no 
general youth unemployment problem. What I have here are the 
Unemployment rates by different age groups and vzhat you notice 
(let's take the left-hand cUrve^ which is for men) is that for 
16 and 17 year olds who are black in 1978^ the Unempldyirieri t rate, 
was 40 percent; for whites, it was somewhere below 20 percent. 
As these groups age, their unemployment rates come down. We 
expect high unemployment of young people. They're looking for 
jobs. They're breaking into the labor market and, indeed^ 
that's one of the processes by which they get into the labor 
market. You will notice these curves shifted Upwards between 
'69 and '78: This is partially due to the baby boom generation 
entering the labor force and mainly to slack labor markets. 
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You'll notice that the increase in uriemplbymerit in the '70s 
was not what's really ijnpdrtant/ What's especially important is 
that the unempldyment rates for blacks are so much more than 
they are for whites.. My interpretation of this and other evidenc 
is tha t there is no general youth unemployment problem ; there 
is a serious unemployment problem for blacks and other minoritiej 
in this cbvantry, for the children of poor' people, for dropouts, 
for special categories. It's a highly concentrated problem and 
what we know is that, for example, three-quarters of the 
unemployment experienced by youth in 1977 was incurred by the 
8 percent of the labor force tha t was unemployed 15 weeks or 
longer. Iti other words, it's a highly concentrated group that 
is experiencing very long-term unemployment. 

The next two tables show unemployment rates and 
employment population ratios for different groups over time. 
The thing that I would especially point out to you is the 
especially high uhemplbyrrient of ih-schbbl, you th . Ybu'll notice^ 
for example, that for black males in 1978, in school, in central, 
cities^ the unemployment rate was 62 percent. Now, whether you 
want to regard that as an overwhelmingly serious problem or not, 
i don't know. You may say, "Weil, they're doing something." Oh 
the other hand , it is important to notice despite talk about how 
disconnected schools have gotten from work, that the eiriplbyiherit 
pbpulatibh ratib, fbr example^ fbr white males iti school is 
over d.ie third. The young group that seems to have suffered 
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special hardship was but of school blacky 20 to 24 year-old 
male^. Their employment rates have declined substantially; 

The next table gives you some idea of the differences 
in earnings between students on the basis of how much vocational 
training they've had. And here again^ I think one of the issues 
that we have to ask about is what kinds of programs contribute 
to long-term earnings gains of students. I think the depressing 
news, and it goes along with what was suggested at the 
beginnings the depressing nex7s is that vocational education in 
this country basically produces very temporary earnings gains 
for women who take clerical training and men who take industrial 
arts and these gains tend to fade away within five years. The 
vocational education system^ I thinks is an area which seriously 
needs some inprovement. 

1 apologize for going so quickly, but I realize that 
you have a lot of other people to hear from and I'd be glad to 
answer any questions. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. Dr. Forbes? 
DR. FORBES: Thank you. Dr. Campbell and members of 
the Commission. It's a privilege to be able to testify before 
you today. I will be summarizing my remarks which are contained 
in a larger paper referred to as "The- Information Society: Are 
High School Graduates Ready?" That paper is currently in 
production so I'll probably be getting it to your staff next 
week,. 
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As Anne mentioned in her opening remarks, wis are in the period 

of transitibnj transition that's taking us from a. predominantly 

industrial society to what we refer to as an information society 

or a society of a high- technology ecbnbmy. No one questions 

that the transition's occurring. Some people claim it's already 

happehedi others say it's currently happening. The speed of 

the transition will depend upon many factors: political 

conditions in the Wdrld^ the ecbridmyj the ability of the 

educational system to respond to the challenges that's both 

public and private education's ability to respond to that 

challenge. All of these things will contribute to how fast we 

do finish this transition. 

We're entering a period where inf ormatibh is going to 

be the. most important raw product, not the raw products of the 

industrial society that We've known. This doesn't mean that 

some. of us aren't going to continue to work in agricultural 

enterprises or that many will not be involved in an industrial 

setting, but what it does mean is that most people are going to 

\ _ 

be involved in services ,, and those jobs are going to require 

their dealing V7ith information. 

Dan mehtibhed the Department bf Labor statistics which 

prbject the fastest grbwihg bccUpatibns. There's ahbther list 

which prbjects those occupations Which are gbihg to contribute 

or have the most growth: data processing machine mechanics, 

paralegal personnel, computer systems analysts, computer 

t 
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operators, office machine and cash register service personnel, 
computer program engineers; the list goes dri. Those jobs will 
require a different set of skills. The list which Dan 
meritibhed, which will account for about 50 percent of the new 
jobs that will be formed in the next decade, is an interesting 
list because as the DDL updates their estimates, some of them 
change in order. I believe the latest now has secretaries at the 
top^ and any of us who have been hiring secretaries lately know 
that we look for somedne whd has wdrd processing skills. We 
don't look for the individual who has just ndrmal typing and 
filing skills. 

Dot does do a good job, but when 1 look down their list 
and I see contained in that lis t "bookkeeper, hand", and 1 
realize the impact that the micrbcbmput er is having on small 
business, I have to scartch my head and wbnder jiist a little bit 
abdUt sdme of the assuiriptidns that went into that particular 
list. ^ 

What are the skills that young people are going to 
need as they enter this economy which is so dependent on 
technology? Evalbatioh and analytical skills, critical thinking, 
problem-solving strategies, including mathematical problem 
solving, brganizatibn and reference-type skills, the ability to 
be able td take inf drihat ion arid perform syrithesis on it, 
application skills^ creativity^ decisidri making given iricdmplete 
information, and communication skills to cover a variety of 
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methods. Those are the skills that we're talking about when we 
say what the skills are that are going to be required of young 
people as they enter into the labor market of the future. How 
well are we prbvidng . those skills today? 

the National Assessment measures academic skills and 
attitudes of the nation's 9-, 13"-, and IT-year olds. We take 
a "snapshot" of what a sample of students can do across the 
country in, say, reading or mathematics.. Five years later or so 
we'll take another snapshot and that vzay we can compare how one 
group performed against the other group. What we've been seeing 
during the '76s is that we've been making massive improvements 
in the more basic skills^ especial ly among those s tudents who 
historically performed very poorly. Title I and other compensa- 
tory education programs and the efforts of the education communi 
have had an impact on helping historically lower-performing 
students to do a better job. So we're picking that type of 
information up, but, we also pick up some very negative 
information on the other end. 

If we start looking at the items that measure the type 
of skills that were listed, the higher-order skills, then we 
have declines. Seventeen-year olds today cannot infer from what 
they read as well as they could at the beginning of the '70s. 
Seventeen-year olds of today cannot solve mathematical word 
problems which require more than one step as well as they could 
at the beginning of the '70s. Seven teetl-year olds of . today 
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cannot write a persuasive statement; not as many of them can do 
that today as they could in the beginning of the '70s. 

Then we talk about percentages. In the writing 
exercise where we ask students to w^ite a persuasive statement, 
15 percent of the 17-year bids today can write an adequate or a 
competent persuasive statement. That's down from 21 percent at 
the beginning of the '70s. When we look at the mathematical 
word problems, the ones which require them to take several steps 
in order to come up with the solution^ about 35 percent of the 
1^-year olds today can perform those types of problems . When we 
ask questions that measure the student's ability to infer from 
what they've read, about 52 percent of the l7-year olds can 
respond successfully to those types of questions as long as they 
are multiple choice-type questions. If you throw a ringer in 
and ask them to respond in a way which requires them to write 
something (a short answer or several sentences or a short 
paragraph) the number that can adequately respond to that type oi 
item drops off- rather dramatically, down into the 30 percent 
range. So when we start matching the .skills that are going to 
be needed as the students enter this information society with 
the performance that they have on their skills today, our 
estimate is that somex^here between 38 percent and 85 percent of 
the 17-year olds today have a deficiency in skills, depending on 
the particular skill x>7hich we're talking about. It's a 
tremendous challenge which we're facing. 
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The way in which we developed that list of skills, by 
the way ^ was riot a group of educators sitting arburid arid 
artnchairirig what was goirig to happeri iri the future. We did a 
little bit of that, but theri x^e asked people front high-techriologj 
businesses here in the Denver area, front-range Colorado, as 
well as from all across the United States, to come and sit down 
with us and to go over the types b£ skills that they see are 
going to be essential for entry level in the high- technology are£ 
We're talking the high school graduate going iritb an eritry level 
job, not college graduates. 

The first hour arid a half Of ariy Orie of those 
conversations always dealt with attitudes. That's always the 
first thing that's on the minds of the business community: 
They're saying, "if you will send as people with the correct 
attitudes, those attitudes would be: I'll show up to work every 
day; 1*11 show up. to work on time, I have interpersonal* 
relat ibnship-type skills vzhere, I can deal with the other people 
that I'm going to have to be working with." So ^ they say, "First 
of all^ send us the people with the correct attitudes." And then 
as we would go through the academic-type skills, our suspicions 
of the types of skills* that were going to be required were 
confirmed. We made some adjustments as V7e went through this 
process, but at the end of the process their list vzas essentiall) 
the one which I referred to earlier. 

The problem that education or the education community 
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is going to be faced with in meeting or responding to this 
challenge of doing a better job of providing students with these 
necessary skills are numeroas. 1 have three that i would like 
to mention in particular . The first is that we're going to have 
to develop nev7 curriculum materials . During the '70s and the 
last part of the 'BtDs, dollars were available to develop hew 
methods for helping historically Ibwer-perf ormihg students. We 
took those monies ^ had some false s tarts ^ but we came through 
and Vie developed some materials that could be used to instruct 
students, and it's paid off. As I indicated, those scores have 
gone up: We're going to have to go through the same process 
because today we do not have ail the curriculum materials in 
place to teach the types of skills which I have mentioned. So 
curriculum development is right at the top of the list. 

I think of "new math" and the experience we had with 
that. I personally believe we fell flat oti our faces because 
we did tiot do the necessary training and retraining of education 
personnel to implement that type of program. So, regardless of. 
how many dollars or the effort that we put into curriculum 
material development, if we don't make sure that the established 
teachers we retrain, and train the nev7 teachers to be able to use 
those materials, to be able to instruct students in this set of 
skills ^ then we '11 fail. So I put the training and retraining of 
education personnel right up at the top, also. And I don't mean 
just teachers; administrators, principals who, have to be the 
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iris true tibriai leaders in schddls are going to have to be also 
trained or retrained^ whichever the case may be. 

Thirds we're going to have to take a look at adjastihg 
out instructional delivery systems: the length of the school 
day, the length of the school year, graded and ungraded programs 
are just a few that we're going to have to take a very hard look 
at. 

Those are three things we're going to face. 

Technology, which you might 'say created the problem 
or created the challenge, can also help us solve the problem. 
It can help us respond to the challenge. So i think the correct 
use of tectin.clogy in our public and private schools is a must 
if we're going to be successful in responding to this latest 
challenge. 

The history of educat ion is just full of education's 
ability to respond successfully to challenges. I think we'll 
be able to, once again^ respond successfully to this challenge. 
It's going to require a new partnershp, though, and that 
partnership is going to be one that has to be formed betv/een 
those of us in education and those of you who are in the vzorld 
of work. it has to be an equal partnership. We can't let the 
v7orid of work dictate everything that we're going to do in 
education, but education has got to be very responsive to the 
needs of the business arid iridustrial community in this country. 
Together we're going to be able to respond to the challenge, 1 
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have aii kinds of cbhfidehce. Thank ydti; 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much, Roy. Before 1 ask 
the panel for questions. I would like to introduce Charles 
Heatherlyj who is the Deputy Undersecretary for Management of 
the Department of Education. Would you please stand? We're 
delighted to have you here. 

Are there questions from the panel? 

MR. CReSBY: i do have a couple of questions. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Emeral Crosby. 

MR. CROSBY: Dr. Forbes, I was listening to the 
cbraparisdhs you v/ere making oh the 13 and 17-year olds. You 
also made some cbmparisbhs with the 17-year olds frbm ten years 
ago. I'm just wbnderingj db ybu think that we're asking unfair 
questions of the ones \tho are 17 now when we've stopped teaching 
them? We have taught them multiple choices and now we are asking 
them a different question, and as yoti say, \je need to develop a 
hev7 curriculum. Db ve need 'to develbp a new eurrieulum or do we 
heed to gb back tb another curriculum if that's what we are 
using as a measurerheht fbr bur judgment. Am I cbmihg thrbugh oh 
that? ' • 

DR. FORBES: Certainly, certainly. We always have a 
problem when we're testing: are we testing what is actually 
going on in schools or what ought. to be going on in schools? 
We talk about the "isness" and "oughthess;" That's the jargbh 
that we use. We believe that we db a very gbbd jbb in the 
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National Assessment Program of testing or assessing a lot of 
"isness." But obviously when I gave you statistics that say bri 
15 percent of the l7-year olds can write a persuasive statement 
v/hat I left oat was that we also asked some questions of 
17 "-year olds abbot how many written assignments they were gi"yen 
or the way in which writing instructions has been provided to 
them. It ends up that only about 7 percent of the 17--year olds 
are being given instruction in writing in a way which most 
writing curriculum people would say is necessary in order for 
studen.ts to learn how to write well. Sd^ if we're only really 
training 7 percent ^ well^ it may be very good news that 
15 percent can respond. And that's where you get in that 
"isness" and "ough tnes s . " Obviously, we are not teaching 
v;riting in school, so when I gave statistics that say students 
do not do too well in it, then it's because they haven't been 
given the opportunity to learn. It's hot that they've been 
given the opportunity to learn and they didn't do very well. 

The basic are necessary^ literal cdmprehens ion in 
reading, mathematical computation-type skills or writing 
mecahnicai type skills. All of those things are very necessary 
as building blocks in order for people to develop this other 
set of skills which I have mentioned. I think the curriculum 
of today arid the curriculum of past years have probably done a 
better job of aiming at the more basic skills and we haveri ' t 
really focused in on those higher- order skills. I doubt if 
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there aire very rhahy school systems in this country that try to 
teach students how to solve problems with incomplete information, 
My background is mathematics, I know ws do not do a very good 
job in teaching students how to estimate in mathematics. That's 
something relatively nex^. It's only within the last five years 
or so that we s tarted doing things there. So I really believe 
that it's new curriculum that we're going to have to focus oh, 
at the same time not forgetting the basics^ the things which ' . 
Xi7e've learned to do well, 

MS. CAMPBELL: Br. Saks? 

DR. SAKS: Yes. If I eduld just comment. I'm glad 
that Roy got a chance to go through the assessment results 
because I think the message that comes from the Department of 
tabor's employment and training programs is that it is expensive 
to fix these problems downstream (something I call the catalytic 
converter mentality); in other words, if you let this develop 
through the junior high schools and then the high schools, and 
then you try to run programs at the end to undo these failures, 
it turns but that the only programs that have substantial long 
run benefits are extremely expensive. Job Corps is the best 
example. It costs over $12^000 per student and even though 
those expenditures pay off^ you're talking about a very expensive 
remediation at the end versus trying to get it done in the 
schools. I guess that would be the basis of the partnership as 
far as I'm concerned. It's not so much that schools" have to do 
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the job of preparing the students so . that they can answer these 
questions that are being aslced bh the test arid that are measures 
of gerieral functional skills. Then busiriesses will do their, job 
of specific vocational training. It is cooperation through 
Division of tabor; " ' 

HR. FRANeiS: Yes. That was the point I v/as going to 
ask of both of you. I was goirig to ask Dr: Saks to perhaps push 
it a little further, particularly with regard to your opening 
remarks about excellerice for the average or the lower achiever. 
I think you may be getting at that now because let me tell you 
inhai I'm hearing. It's obvious from what we've heard over the 
nany hearings that we have held, we're talking about both short 
irid long-range solutions, if you will, to the problems that we 
:ace. But, what seems to continue to come through is that though 
;e need those higher skills that you meritibried. Dr. Forbes, the 
:ind Of ari education that is basic, that ' includes the creativity^ 
;hinking arid analyzirig, the like, is still perhaps, the one that 
re had best bet our money on because I doubt very seriously if 
he institutions that we're talking about aire gOirig to be able, to 
ive the specialized, if you will, vocational skill trairiirig 
hat would be recjuired by some of the new jobs. 

I assume you, arid I don't want to make a statement, 
'm assUmirig I'm hearirig what you're sayirig iri the sense that 
hen you talk about a riew curriculum you're not really talking 
bout a new curriculum necessarily. Kaybe ybU ' re talking about a 
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curriculum that risquiriss certain things that we may not be 
requiring — nothing new under the sun. 1 guess maybe that's what 
I'm trying to say to you, -How much of the new are we talking 
about or are we really saying" that fhere are a number b£ things 
we ought to be doing that we haven't been doing in the past 
that those comparisons that you've made are showing up, showing 
the differences?' Is it that new Or is it that we just haven't 
been doing some things that we used to do? 

MR. FOSTER: Will you be giving us some of your 
solutions in this report we'll be getting next week? 

DR. FORBES: Yes. 

MS. CAMPBEtL: i might have time, for just one more 

question. 

DR. FORBES: I'll do it really briefly. Ralph Tyler 
reminds me every so of ten that you've never seen an educational 
museum and there's a gObd reason for it. Because there is nothing 
new. We just cycle back through. So I wasn't talking about a 
completely new curriculum, but just asking students to write, 
providing writing instruction, asking students to solve problems 
V7her'.' there's not complete information. So I think it's doing 
more. One of my points V7as we've got to look at the way in 
which we are doing things. 

MR. FRANCIS: The only reason why I pressed it is 
because with a commission like this where we are heard talking 
about nev; curriculum we seem to send out signals to all the 
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people you meritibned^ Bdb^ v;ell^ ue've got to do sornethirig tieii . 
Ndv;^ let's see if x^e can go to the drawing board to get some 
newfangled ideas that really set us back rather than set us 
forward. I think I heard you. 

DR: SAKS: if i can just make one small addendum to 
that and that is I don't think that we should look at it as a 
problem of finding the right gadget necessarily to fix it. I 
think that brie bf the seribus prbblems with the kirids bf 
furictibrial literacy skills that Rby is talkirig about is that it 
may require more cdihpreherisive schddl""wide kirids of 
iriterven t ions . In o their . words / changing schools in major ways 
at the junior high school level and following through. You can 
teach the decoding skil 1 s that are measured at third grade level 
by having a reading specialist come in. I'm not sure you can 
have a specialist come in and fix this, and that suggests junibr 
high school and potentially high school solutibns tb these 
prbblems. I dbri * t see ariybrie payirig very much atteritipri td 
the juriidr high schddl prdblems. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Emeral, 1*11 take one more question. 

MR. CROSBY: Before he gets away, 1 notice that you did 
mention that probably our best , vocational training is taking 
place x^ith the employer. I V7as wondering whether or not you had 
a recommendation that we should, in the school system, eliiriiriate 
this vbcatiorial trairiirig and move toward letting the erripldyer. 
be respdrisible? What is ydur feelirig dri this? Should we 
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eliminate the vbcatibrial training and go into some kind of core 
training? 

DR. SAKS: Well, I guess if we can't^ on average, do 
it a lot better maybe v;e ought to reduce its size. But I think 
what we really need to do is to improve the quality of the 
vocational training and to do what I would call general 
vocational training. in other words, you don't teach a person 
hov; to use a particular machine. You teach a person the kinds 
of skills that allov; him or her to be able to adapt to different 
kinds of machines. The student that's graduating today is going 
to spend fifty years in the labor force. Teaching very specific 
vocational skills doesn't make a lot of sense in most cases. 
Perhaps keyboard skills and a few skills like that are exceptions 
^e have to define general vocational skills and we have to do a 
Lot' better job on average. That doesn't mean there aren't some 
:errific vocational education schools in this country, but on 
iverage, the news is npt, I fear, very good. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. VJe ' re pleased to 
lave had Dr. Saks and Dr. Forbes on the first session on 
Education in the Changing Work Place. We regret that we do not 
ave more time for discuss ion but hope , perhaps, during the 
reak, we may engage you again. 

Our next presenters on Work Place Needs and Training 
rbgrams will be Sol Hurv;itz, Senior Vice President on the 
bmrhittee for Economic Development. We will have Martha Broxi/hlee 
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representing William Maldy^ Deputy Chief of Naval Education arid 
Training for Research and Development; and Nornal Pledger^ 
president of the Colorado AFL-CIO. we're very happy to have you 
with us and we're looking forward to your presentations. 
Would you begin , Mr . Hurwi tz ? 

MR. HURWITZ: I'm pleased to be here this morning 
representing the Committee for Eeonomie Develbpmeht, which is an 
organization of 200 leading business executives and educators, 
and I should add, Cbmrhissibrier , that rhy interest in education 
goes well beybrid the fbur walls of the Cbmmittee fbr Ecoriornic 
3evelopmerit. I served for six years as a member of the Board of 
education iti Rye, Nex^ York, and I'm presently an overseer of 
Uolby College:, so I have a deep interest in the broad mandate of 
^our Commission and i applaud it. it is a wonderful effort. 

I'm here today to discuss the relationship between 
)usiness and education and the need to imrpbve the work readiness 
)f our nation's students. Bob Andririga mentioned the 
:emperature bf the rbbm. ' Perhaps by my remarks I cari elevate 
he teitiperature somewhat arid perhaps everi shed some light dri sbirie 
if these issues, but I do hope at a minumum to generate some heat 

I'm going to underline, excerpt, and elaborate on my 
ritten presentation. As a partnership of business and education 
ED has had a long standing cormnitment to the role o£ education 
s a key factor in economic produc t ivi ty and growth . CED is a 
bn~partisari, ribri-pbli tical brgariizatibn bf individuals. The 
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trustees do not represent their company view as such, and this 
objectivity gives special weight to the bpinibh of CED policy 
positions and their impact on the national policy debate. 

CED recent ly embarked on a new s tudy that wil 1 
attempt to assess the impact on bus iness and the ecbridmy of 
prdblems in the public educational system at the elementary and 
secondary levels, and to try to determine what role business can 
play in developing a literate, adaptable work force to meet the 
changing needs of the economy in the next: several decades. 

It's very important when yoti're dealing with 

educational issues to avoid the tendency to generalize. It is 

y 

true that education is suffering in this country , suffering 
seriously, that public confidence in public education is - 
declining, but at the same time it's important to recognize 
that there are countless systems in this country, schools, 
administrators, teachers who are doing excellent v7ork and who 
represent excellence as this Gommittee defines its mandate. 

Our challenge will be to try to elevate, to identify, 
to put forward the best that these systems have to offer as a 
model for education in this -cbU'itry. Education ir in a shaky 
state and this has serious implications for business and for 
this country. Business is disillusioned by an educational 
system that turns out too many graduates who are poorly prepared 
for employment. Young people entering the work force have, 
language and mathematical skills that are so deficient that they 
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require remedial education before business can expect them to 
make an adequate contribution. Corporate people are concerned 
that many new workers, even if they're able to qualify for entry- 
level jobs , lack the ability to learn new and more complicated 
tasks and are unable to advance to more demanding and 
responsible positions. 

What this has done has been to spawn brie of the fastest 
growing educational 'industries in this country — iri^hduse 
corporate remedial and continuing education programs. Now these 
programs cost corporations an estima.ted $30 billion a year, an 
amount approximating public expenditures for colleges and 
universities each year. Some say that somewhere between 1 to 8 
percent of corporate educational expenditures are earmarked for 
remedial purposes alone, and while this may represent a small 
pbrtibri bf tbtal cbrpbrate experidituires on iri-hduse educatidtii 
it nevertheless indicates that business i|s beginning to take on 
the job of public education and to make up for its failures. 

Corporations are concerned. They're convinced that 
labor deficiencies have become a significant source of 
productivity decline and a substantial drain on cbrpbrate 
resburces iri ways that are iricalculable arid gb beybrid the 
immediate cdst bf remedial prdgrams . It's been said that 
corpora t ions are Just awakening to the problems of educa tion at 
the elementary and secondary level. They've been very much 
invoi^7ed in it,' but it's only lately that corporate executives, 
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and particularly the leadership b£ cbrpbrat ions ; aire beginning to| 
recognize the .severe problems at the elementary arid secondary 
revel. 

This is not so of the trustees of the Cbrhrhittee for 
Economic Development who ^ since 1949 y when the Joint Cdunc il 
on Economic Educa t ion was founded under its auspices ^ has been 
involved in a wide range of educational issues . Mike MacDowell 
of the Joint eboncil will be bn a panel this af ternoon . But CED' 
trustees, have been very much concerned with curriculum and 
financing issues and technological issues that relate tb educa- 
tion, arid more recently, the problems of minorities and 
disadvantaged groups. They have also studied the problems of 
ligher education, specifically the management arid firiaricirig of 
American colleges. All of these issues have been on CED ' s 
igenda. ' 

eED*s recent landmark study, "Jbbs fbr the Hard-tb- 
implby,** recommended improving the school^to-worfc transition 
:hrough such programs as cooperative education, vocational 
iducatiori, arid job placemerit prdgrairis^ axid iri a sequel tb that 
tatement called "Employment Policy for the Hard- td-Empldy ^ " 
ED recommended integrating to the extent possible all education 
mployment and training policies, both public and private at 
11 levels of gbvernment^ff^deral , state arid local. 

I want tb talk abbut our new study bn the relationship 
etweeri busiriess arid the public schbol.s because I think it*s 
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going to be a significant study. But we have just begun to 
define our task; Our preliminary research has made it obvious 
that more attention has to be paid to enhancing the human 
factor, productivity, develdpihg human capital. Technological 
advance may be essential for reihvigbrat ihg a hatibri's economy 
and catching up to our compe titers abroad, but technology can be 
a booh to productivity only to the extent that we have a 
Well educated and highly skilled work force that knows how to 
Create and handle that technology. 

In preparation for this study, the Committee conducted 
a survey of its trustees earlier this year to find out just how 
corporate leaders view education in the larger context of 
ecbhdtnic progress and to determine which issues were of greatest 
cdhcerh. I think their response was important. It Was a very 
large response — rribfe than 50 percent of our trustees responded 
and that's over a hundred corporate executives. They pinpointed 
four interrelated areas where they felt they were let down by 
the education system. ' : 

First, they felt that too many students are graduating 
from high:School and to some extent from college unprepared to 
enter the World of Wdrk^ arid Wheri I say "Uriprepared ^ " this lack 
of preparedries s is riOt just limited to academic preparedriess . 
They're concerned about attitudes, values, behavior, dress, 
punctuality, and yes, even penmanship. 

Second, there are too mariy prospective employees vho 
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are deficient in basic skills; 

Third, they pointed out that in the future entry level 
jobs will become increasingly more challenging, both technically 
and intellectually, hence they emphasized that the schools 
need both to develop more techridldgically--dr ien ted sub J ec ts and 
to improve fundamental reading, writing, listening and 
analytical skills. 

Finally, they felt on the average that the quality of 
teaching and teacher training for elementary and secondary 
schools is mediocre at best, particularly in math and sciences. 
That would certainly extend to writing, as an earlier witness 
indicated, and that finding ways of improving teaching in this 
::dUntry is essential td imprdving the quality df learning. 

I want to summarize by asking, "What can business do to 
improve the nation's schools?" and providing an answer from the 
Chairman of the Committee for Economic Development, Fletcher 
Syrom,' the retired ehairmah of Koppers Company, Mr. Byron who 
:old a gathering of the National Association of State Boards 
)f Education that, "The quality of the wdrkers entering the work 
:drce in the near future will be dne df the de termining f ac tdrs 
.n the effort to revitalize the nat ion * s economy . " As an 
employer, he said, "What i need are workers who are 
uhdamentally literate — who can read, write, go arithmetic and 
ilgebra, and who have a more or less common base of knowledge." 
^hat he was saying was that if he hires an entry level worker in 
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Pittsburgh that V7drker dbght to have generally the same skills 
of a worker that he might hire in Baltimore or in Denver or in 
Sari Diego. "Above all^" he said^ "I rieed employees who are 
flexible, who have learried how to learri^ who have the capacity 
for irideperiderit thought arid the poteritial for leadership." 

Tharik you very much. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you. Martha? 

MS. BR0WNLEE: The military is, and should remain, a 
microcosm of the nation as a whole. V?e are firmly committed to 
a diversified work force; and over the past decade, we have 
vigorously sought to achieve this diversity by race, "sex, and 
national brigiri arid from across the eritire socibecbriomic 
spectrum. 

Once with us, however, life is very differerit from 
that of the young executive, the white-collar or the blue- 
;oiiar worker on Main Street, tJSA. The lion's share of our 
jeople will live and tvrbrk at the cutting edge of high technolbgy. 
Jut, iri additibri, they v/ill rbutinely encbunter UniqUe safety 
lazardSj and they will perfbrrh cbllateral duties ag pblicemen^ 
■iremen, and many other jobs which .^re commonplace for the 
■esidents of cramped, high stress small towns we send to sea or. 
laintain as military bases around the globe. 

So, to go down to the sea or to cbhtroi the land and 
he air is an increasingly sbphisticated task. Our bperatibns, 
rigirieeririg, arid weaporis systems are requiririg mbre arid rribre 
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highly skilled technicians. Butj the time arid the cost to train 
superbly qual if ied. people have increased dramatically over the 
past three decades. For example, the sonar technician teams of 
World War Il-type destroyers required 63 man-weeks of training. 
Today it takes 827 man-weeks to train their counterparts on new. 
Perry class frigates. Two generations of aircraft have more thari 
doubled the training requirements for crews alone. Training for 
data systems technician teams in 1960 was zero. Today it is 
522 tnah-V7eeks for those on surface ships. And 15,800 man-weeks 
for technical personnel aboard Trident submarines is ten times 
the training investment for like Crews in the diesel boats of 
the 1950s. 

It is little wonder, then, that these new systems 
require people who can learn, who have learned, and .who are 
committed to continued learning. We cannot tolerate a military 
comprised of less than adequate citizen soldiers. They would be 
a danger to themselves and a danger to bur national security. 
So, how are we getting on? 

Today, all of the services are enjoying a productive 
recruiting environment, caused perhaps by our economic problems. 
The number of this year's recruits with high school diplomas is 
80 plus percent; But it is disquieting to find that those 
reading below the hihth-grade level, which is the rriihirriurri to 
respond to safety instructions and administrative requirements 
and not fall over the pointy end of the ship, will be about 
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24 percent or close to 20^000 young men arid wdmeri. Please ribte 
that I say required for minimal performance. Not many iri this 
group can deal with the 300,000 pages of 12 to 14 grade reading 
level documentat ion required to maintain our F"l4 front-line ^ 

fighter ; ~ " " ~ : ' 

To not disenfranchise these young people from more 
career ehhahc ihg opportunities , the Navy has es tab li shed reading 
programs in cbhj unction with recruit training and at initial 
skills training sites. The Army is faced with similar problems 
arid has takeri similar actibri. Even the Air Fbrce has been fbrcec 
to establish readirig programs at the basic military training 
school at Lackland Air Force Base. Furthermore, we are finding 
that a large number of those coming to us have math deficiencies 
which affect all high technology needs. In the Navy, nearly 
half of those 25,000 sailors who attend bur has ic elec t rbnics 
and electricity schools have trbuble with math nb more complex 
thari sblvirig equatibris with brie urikribwri. Agairi, the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Marine Corps experierice is not unlike burs. 

I might add that the greater the deficiency one has in 
these traditional skills, the greater the likelihood that he or 
she will be unduly victimized. A poor self-image, problems 
coping with reality, di" .culties sticking to a job, and 
haridlirig a discipliried erivirbriirierit are the same bid cbritributbrs 
to poor perfbriharice, with Ibw productivity very clbse behirid. 

On the bright side, we in the military services have a 
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cup that's three-fourths full; still it's brie-fburth empty. It 
rriearis diverting bur resburces from bur primary missibn^ arid it 
means that even with bur modest remediation effort^ a sizeable 
number of our new recruits will start out at a disadvantage. 

What, then, is. t he _.p r.o_d u,c.t^ jo f ,sc ho o 1 i ng be s t- s^a j^ted t o 
high productivity within the military — both for the officer 
corps and the enlisted ranks? (The traditional skills are 
foremost: reading, writing, and computation, commensurate with 
levels of responsibility. These are essential to cbntrbllirig 
one's destiny. Physical fitness is also high bri our agerida.) 

Br bad scientific arid techriical literacy is a must. 
All bf fibers need riot be engineers and all enlisted people need 
not be high technology trained . But lasers, holography, high 
speed computers, and artificial intelligence are the realities 
of our world. Eighth-grade general science or eighth-grade level 
college physics is not going to hack it for us. It won't give 
people th^ confiderice to rhariipulate the techriolbgical society bf 
tbihbrrbw. 

Information technology skills are absolutely essential. 
People need to come to us already exposed to computers as tools 
for living and learning. While our sophisticated environments 
highlight this requirement for us, the sigiis are unmis takenly 
clear that this is a matter bf great iihpbrtarice for the entire 
society. ' Mariy schblars predict that the disparity betweeri 
cbmputer literate have's and have riot's will create a new group 
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of socially disadvantaged ^ which we can ill afford. 

For many , perhaps not all, there needs to be a 
revitali?:ed interest in acquiring second language ability; A . 
shrinking world, a global economy notwithsr.ahding , men and 
women in uniform are^ by the thousands, our frdnt""lihe 
ambassadors. 

We are confident that the states are getting a handle 
bri traditional basiq skills^ but little attention has been given 
to hirher order skills for the irif drrriat iori society just around 
the corner. We need very specific efforts to provide learning 
experiences which encourage analysis, synthesis, evaluation, and 
the application of knowledge: These qualities are well within 
the definition of fundamental skills for the tvjenty-f irs t 
century. 

I am mindful that schools cannot solve all of society's 
ills. Stilly they need to be dri the Cutting edge of generally 
accepted attitudinal development efforts. We're all looking- for 
those with coping skills, realistic expectations, an appreciation 
of the values of others, a respect for truth, and a conunitinent tc 
personal integrity. ' ; 

Our needs, then, are for people who are morale literate 
arid committed to learriirig. We'd also hope for our share of thos^ 
imaginative^ creative people who can bring to our efforts the 
near look and the far vision; who, with their very presence, 
broaden our horizons and push back our frontiers. We don't 
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presume to know How to produce such a product^ but that inakes it 
no less an important part of bur public agenda. 

Finally^ those of us in the people business' must do a 
better job at cdllabdf atitig among ourselves in program and 
research initiatives and in implementing promising practices 
which will improve the teaching/learning process and enhance our 
investment in the mind power of the nation. 

While I have tried to make a case for the uniqueness 
of our military work environment, I have not argued for a unique 
product from our educational systems. To the contrary, the 
competencies which are important to us differ little from those 
which will provide the foundation for the fulfillment and the 
productivity of every citizen facing the challenge of the twenty- 
first century. 

Several years ago, Admiral James Watkins, speaking to 
the Defense i3rientation Gonference Association, argued that a 
concern for the quality a^d the importance of the educational 
enterprise should vzarraht attention throughout the highest 
levels of government." It should enjoy equal status with energy, 
defense, economics, and foreign policy, and we should establish 
national objectives and display a national resolve in seeing to 
their accomplishment. But something must spark true national 
homentum. 

This Commissibn on Excellence has the unique opportunity 
to be that something; to boldly seek a tiew public agenda and 
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prbclaim a new priority for the education arid trairiirig of bur 
most precious resource. You can speak out for concise national 
goals arid for realistic investments at the national and state 
level to ensure their attainment. You can encourage renewed 
citizenship involvement in the mission of education in this 
country. But most importantly, you can remin9 the people that 
frontiers have always awakened the spirit and challenged us to 
greater aecbmpl ishment s . Before us is the frontier of the human 
mind.. Surely this f rbnt ier , abbve all bthers, deserves bur 
riatibnal cbrnmitmerit if bur generatiori is tb cbntinue tb Ibbk to 
the future with the uriwaveririg belief that greater gerieratioris 
are still before Us. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much, Martha. That was 
a very excellent presentation, 

Mr. Pledger, we're pleased to have you with us. 

MR. PLEDGER: Dr. Campbell, members of the Commissibn, 
ladies arid gen t lemeri , I'd just like to preface my remarks by 
sayirig that really bur greatest resource arid the greatest 
resource of any nation is the education of its people. I am 
pleased and honored to have the opportunity to testify before : 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education and present 
organized labor's views and some observations that I have made 
that I cbnsider major weaknesses iri bur bverall educatibrial 
system. 

It was suggested that I offer my perspective as a 
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Union leader iri thi5Si5 areas and I mighc say at this pbitlt that 
my second love besides serving the labor movement is in educatidti 
First, I would like to speak to the kind of education provided tc 
high school s tuden ts in preparat ion for a bas ic in troduc t ion to 
the world of work at the high school level. There are three 
essentials which 1 feel are crucial to any student if he or she 
is expected to accept or acquire knowledge, namely reading, 
writing' arid raithmetic. In order to uriderstand and cdmraunica te 
you must be able to effectively read arid write arid to actively 
participate iri our complicated firiaricial wdrld^ one must have 
a good command of mathematics. Without these three skills 
educational progress would be greatly reduced. The schools, 
K-1 through K-i2, have that responsibility but are not doing an 
adequate job in providing essential instruction in these three 
::ritical areas. At this time there is not enough emphasis put 
Dri the three Rs . . 

As a member of the Pikes Peak Cbmmuriity Col lege %Cdurici 
for the last 15 yiears^ we have been forced' to address the weak- 
lesses in our educational system. It was necessary for us to 
establish skills programs' to enable the students to get beyond a 
:ertain level of educational attainment. We could also assume 
:hat this is a major problem throughout this country in higher 
iducatibri. The cbmplairits that we have heard at Pikes Peak 
Jbrhmuriity College frdin the Joint Budget .Cdirimittee of the Cdlbrado 
Itate Legislature was that taxpayers have already paid for these 
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skills. They are now being asked to pay again for the skills 
because they weren't learned in high school. This is one impor- 
tant area of concern if not the most important area, and it must 
be vigorously addressed if we ever intend to achieve excellence 
of education in our country. 

Secondly, the commitment and responsibilities of 
business and industry in providing training for their employees 
is vitally important in order to develop a productive employee 
and if any business is expected to be successful. One could 
question if it is the responsibility solely of business and' 
industry to provide necessary trainings retraining or upgrading 
the skills of its workers. I think not, because the majority 
of businesses are small and do not have the resources to 
accomplish these educational and training heeds. Therefore, the 
community college concept of education comes into play. 

Community colleges provide an educational vehicle ' 
which is flexible and mobile and can very readily set up special 
training programs to meet the needs of a particular job require- 
nent, and I must say as we move into the twenty-first century 
and we move into highly technical and new technology and 
sophisticated kinds of commuhica tion eqiuipmeht, that I feel that 
le community college concept, that vehicle, should be given a 
greater role in providing this kind of education. 

This can be done on a partnership basis where the 
:ollege can furnish the classroom, the laboratory, and the 
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company in some cases provide the training equipment j and in 
some situations also furnish the instruction of the teacher in 
special courses. Where there is a collective bargaining agree- 
ment the union can and will be a very active partner in 
developing these training programs. Also, where vze have this 
kind of working relationship cost effectiveness will be more of 
a reality. 

The weaknesses that I observed in this type of 
educationarl effort is that we fail to establish and utilize 
advisory committees or a linkage between the colleges, business 
and industry and organized labor can be strengthened: 

The third area that 1 would 1 ike to relate to is 
apprenticeship training. Having served a four year apprentice- 
ship in the electrical construction trades has given me 
considerable knowledge as to how appreri t iceship programs are 
carried out, especially as it relates to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Our program is administered 
jointly with the electrical con tractors , with an equal number 
of representation from both the contractor and the union. This 
composes the makeup of a joint apprenticeship committee. Our 
program is jointly funded as well. We require that a person to 
make an appl ica t ion to serve a four-year apprenticeship in the 
electrical trade must have at least a high school dipldrha or a 
GED isquivalent. The applicants are requirisd to take an aptitude 
test to see if they are suitable and could adapt to the tasks 
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that are required of them in this highly skilled electrical 
trade. After all the applicants have been tested and those that 
have passed the test will be called in to appear before the 
doint Apprenticeship Gommittee for a personal interviev/. . The 
committee will review their credentials and select those 
applicants they feel are the best qualified. The number of 
apprentices that are selected each year may vary depending ^oti the 
needs of the particular area or jurisdiction. At this time our 
depressed ecbndmy is having ati undesirable affect on the number 
of apprentices we can indenture into our program. 

To give you some idea of the state picture of 
indentured apprenticeship programs in Colorado, we have 3,052 
apprentices presently enrolled; 94.3 percent are males and 5.7 
percent are females; 3 percent are black and 12.9 percent are 
Spanish and of that total, 18.8 percent are Vietnam veterans. I 
feel that we have an excellent apprenticeship program in 
Cdldradd and wis are turning out excellent skilled porkers. 

If there is a weakness in our apprenticeship program 
in Colorado, it V70uld be with the economy. As it is now, v;e are 
not able to train the numbers that we would like to train. 

I would conclude my remarks by saying that we need 
more lay people on school boards, we heed to strengthen our 
linkages between our educational institutions, business and 
industry^ and labor. We should develop better vocational and 
technical programs at the high school level' and V7e in the 
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community college system must strengthen our counseling programs 
to V70rk v;ith the counseling programs of high schools arid also 
we are called on to do a better job in educating bur state 
legislators in the very important needs of vocational and 
technical education atld that those prdgramJ which cost more than 
the programs in general studies, history^ you name it, that 
should adequately fund vocational and technical programs. We in 
organized labor are proud of our long history in support of 
education. We strongly believe in excellence in education and 
should demand the best for our education dollar. 

Thank you very much. It's been a pleasure visiting 
;^ith you and I want to cbihiherid you and the members of this 
Commission for conducting these kinds of hearings and I hope 
:hat yes^ we can work for excellence in education. We can't 
:ontinue to fund in the direction we're going in and I think 
Lt's too costly and we have to reorder some of our priorities in 
idueatiori, and as we move into the twerity-first century. I thinl 
it this point I sometimes wonder if we are really prepared to 
inter the twenty-first century arid I think we ought to have some 
[dais. I think you must establish a program to give us some 
iirec t ion on where we want to be in the next twenty years as v/e 
love into the twenty-first century and what are going to be our 
ducationai needs and what can we do at the community college 
evel , the four-year instituticri, the junior colleges , public 
nd private institutions to get excellence because by havirig 
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excellence and efficiency in our educational system xve'll all 
be served by that. Thank you very much; 

MS. eAMPBEtt: Thank you very much. i think the 
historical record of education in this country does indicate 
that we respond to challenges, opportunities and :needs and 
probably more rapidly than many people v/buld expect. I've been 
in this business of education such a long time that I've seen 
the cycles repeat themselves at a higher level, but nevertheless 
repeat themselves and I do thank and I appreciate the fact that 
ail of you have spoken to the need for us to rise above and to 
raise our sights to the needs of the twenty-first century. 

Are there any questions. Yes, Arly? 

MR. FOSTER: Thank you, ma'am. Mr. Pledger, you said 
that the state board showed reluctance to want to fund education 
Dn a certain subject twice once — 

MR. PLEDGER: Well, really, I don't think it's the 
state board, but it's the state legislators, 

MR. FOSTER: Oh, excuse me. 

MR. PtEBGER: But x^e have to do a better job in 
iducatibn and I know my role as a member of the governing board 
t Pikes Peak Cbramuriity College, I think 1 have to, as well as 
he other four members of that council, have to do a better job 
n lobbying and educating the state legislators to put more 
mphasis and put more dollars into good, constructive vocational 
nd technical programs. It costs more to conduct a program in 
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electronics or commuriicatibri than it does to teach history or 
some of this general subjects t, but I jlist feel we haven't done 
an effective job in that area. 

MRT FOSTER: Has this reluctance on the part of the 
legislature to fund the second time around a course in English 
and mathematics and so on, has this had any effect on the 
schools in Colorado? Do you notice that they've made changes 
in the way they've handled their affairs? 

MR. PLEDGER: I couldn't answer that. The eommission 
Dtl Higher Education may be able to answer that, but I haven't 
lone the review. I haven't met with the various high schools 
:o'''see if from there, from the conversa.t ion We had or the medium 
fe had with the Joint Budget Committee x^hich made that 
ieterninatibn, whether or not they've gotten back to the K-1 
;hrough K-12 and strengthened those programs or whether the 
;chool. boards, 'it's been brought to the attention of the school 
•bards maybe tb reorder and put greater emphasis. I don't knov7 
'hether that's taken place br hbt. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Emeral? 

MR. CROSBY: First, a cbmment befbre I get dbwh tb the 
uestion, if the question even develops. The first things if we 
ad sbme of that $30 billion that's being spent in remedial and 
bhtinuing education at the corporate le^7el, we might send you 
brrie ybuhgsters there that would have those basic skills. The 
ther two presenters are hbt with us at this pbint but I keep 
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hearing attitude, attitude, arid just cbihiheri t irig to Wallace^ I 
was hoping that we didri*t end up with a panel involving the churcjl 
and then the church said^ you send lis some kids with better 
attitudes , bet ter morals and know how to respect each dther^ 
then we'll give you a better product. We are asked to do some 
things that I'm v7ondering now whether or not we're being realistijc 
in terms of what is happening. And I'm not saying that 
developing good attitudes is riot. Mariy of the youngsters that 
you may get, it you check something else other than just that 
they graduated, you might find that we had the same problem with 
that youngster, too, that we had a problem with attitude, arid 
along with a poor attitude he probably had very poor attendance^ 
/ery poor punctuality and consequently, he managed to get out 
ibt really having those particular skills. 

i guess the other thing is if V7e are looking at 
N/hat is happeriing iri our sbc;?ty, and then at the same time the 
iemands that the military^ the business and labor are asking, 
76 have to ask whether or not these trhirigs are compatible, , I'm 
:hinking of some research we. were involved in earlier. The 
:ypical family that we call part of the ideal American family — 
lusband, wife, two kids — that that no longer exists. That's 
inly 7 percent of the families. Nearly 50 percent of our 
oungsters now are part of a one-parent, family . We can also 
bok at x-7hat is happenirig every day in terms of how they spend 
heir time. Youngsters dbn ' t spend their time v/ith adults. The> 
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either spend it in front of the television, or they spend it 
with their peers, or they spend it in front Of Pac-Hah or 
whatever. This is happening in the general society. At the 
same time vje are asking the completely opposite of that kind of 
relationship in terms of moving out into the world of worki and 
I'm just wondering, who's going to set the priorities. Who's 
?cing to set the national goals? tast night one of our preseni:e 
'ias telling us that there are some things that we in education 
/ill not do. We are not gOihg to change the birth rates. 
Somehow or another people regardless Of what v/e say will go 
ihead and do some other things anyway. We probably won't even 
:hange immigration; I'm wondering now, do you see frOm your 
'antage point or from your position whether or not there's any 
;orrelatibn with what is really happening in society, and xvhat 
Ou're also asking for, and then in terms of what the schools 
re doing. Am I confusing 'the thing? 

MR. HURWITZ: I think there are problems in society 
hat the school alone can't remedy. I think that gets to the 
eart of your point. The schools are expected to do much more 
han they're capable of doing under an educational system such 
s the one we have today. Schools can't deal with all of 
ociety's problems, but I suppose that business does expect 
chOOls to do more in the way of disciplining students, and when 
say "discipline" I don't mean punishment; I mean encouraging a 
^nse of structure and a sense Of direction among the students 
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that go through the system. Perhaps the expectations of business 
are too great in that respect; There are many other institutions 
in society that share a role for the developing of good 
attitudes, sound values, for encouraging productive behavior. 
But 1 suppose because students are spending so much time — or at 
least: are supposedly spending so much time — irl the schools, it 
is one institution that can reach them. It's a great challenge. 
The problems that you just iderltified are very real problems, 
and they are problems for the schools as well as for business. 
In fact^ they are also problems for higher education, hot just 
for elementary and secondary education. i 

I'm not certain that a national campaign, a national 
program, and certainly not national legisialibn can deal with 
that problem. It has to be dealt with at the local level and 
by the smallest unit of society: the family or the substitute 
family, the classroom^ the school — all the components of the 
society have to work together to deal with, it. it's a coinplicatec 
problem. It won't be solved o^7e^night. But 1 do think the 
schools have a role, and i believe that's what the corporate 
executives who make up our organization are telling the schools. 
The schools do have a role. 

MR. CROSBY: May I ask just one more question. I 
appreciate what you're sayirig but at the same time we say not on 
a riatiotial level. And then I heard the presentation about the 
Navy. Now^ I know Governor Quie is not going to have a Navy, 
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you know; He might have the National Saard but he's not going to 
have 

GOVERNOR QUIE:' National Guard. 

MR. CROSBY: And he's hot going to end up ordering his 
National Guard to Lebanon or something like this. That's going 
to happen at a national level. At the same time we're expecting 
this little, local school board or this little local district 
that probably has no more than five or six hundred kids in the 
ligh school to prepare those kids to go out on a national level 
:o help defend the country. Yet at the same time we may be 
:utting back all kinds of support that's going to help that. 
L*m just throwing this in. : 

When I was speaking about some other things that's 
lappeningi I just wanted to throw this in. We have a problem, 
[y school is on a main street in Detroit. The Pac-Mati is going 
;ood, and in fact it has become the latest target for theft, 
'eople have s topped breaking into pop machines and so forth . 
hey are now stealing Pac-Man machines. They are just absolutely 
tealing them. Anyway, a couple of businessmen opened up an 
rcade in the area of the school. We started arresting 
oungstisrs arid giving tickets to the proprietors for having 
oungs ter s going into these places during school hours . The 
ext thing you know a law was passed saying that if it's an 
rcade then it's okay for youngsters to be in there during 
::hool hours. If it's not an arcade, then they cannot. Well, 
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ah arcade means you have five or more machines. All of a 
sudden how everybody has five machihes. We cah hd longer go ih 
ahd harass the owners or the kids about being in there during 
school hours. That law regarding the use of the arcade was just 
passed within about the last four months. Pac machine is big 
business and the lobbyists are big. So now we've got another 
problem on our hands. How do we keep the kids out when we 
legally cannot use law enforcement, 

MS. BROWNLEE: I'm not going to help you, Mr. Crosby, 
but I'm going to throw ih ohe more wheh you were gbihg through 
the list of concerns. In the military context we have two other 
additional things to consider. One is the fact that the military 
by their very nature require mobile citizens, so we are hopeful 
that we will get those that feel that they can be mobile without 
difficulty. And added to the other list is that implicit in 
military service is separations from some of the family values 
that have been stressed. So ih additibh to the other concerns 
you rriehtibhed, we have these two that we're wbrkihg bh. 

MR. CROSBY: We probably need to stop the cdrporatibrls 
because they want kids from all over having- good basic skills 
but then all of a sudden they decide to move down in lower 
^Mississippi where they can get cheap labor because the people 
don't have those skills and they pay less taxes. 

MS. CAMPBELL: It's a complex prbblem I think being 
Dbihted but. Are there bther questibhs? 
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MR. WALLACE: Mr. HurwitZj am I hearing you s-ay that 
people are coming to the Business too soon and more training is 
necessary, or to use an educational phrase, they're not mature 
yet? 

MR. HURWITZ: What our trustees are telling us is that 
they are not prepared for entry level positions. In that sense, 
perhaps it's ebb soon, but not tbb sbon in a chrbnolbgical sense, 
too soon in a preparedness sense, and that's vzhere you find 
the problem. I dbn ' t think this necessarily suggests ah additibt 
to the length of education that pupils receive in high schbbl^ 
although it does suggest additional education at the work place. 
But it's not too soon in the sense there ought to be an extension 
of the public educational system in order to deal with remedial 
3rbblems . 

MS. CAMPBELL: Are there other — Governor Quie? 

GOVERNOR QUIE: Firsts let me say that between last 
light and so far this morning I'm getting more and more 
)essimistic and I think of Emeral and spending more money on 
iducation. We went through the heyday of increased money for 
:doeatioh and nobody expects us to be spending more money for 
iducatibn. We're wbrried whether we'll be able to continue to 
pehd what we are nbv7 especially bn the business and the labor 
ide where there has tb be ah impact oh educatibh. 

I'm Cbncerned that there alsb is a change in cbmmunity, 
've watched in my own state where the businesses were locally 
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owned for the rhbst part. There was an ingredient of involvement 
by the CEO in the community to a much greater extent than the 
corporations that are part of a national or interna t ibhal 
corporation with a few limited exceptions where I know they 
instruct the CEO in that local cbmmunity to be involved, but 
that to me is an ception. That's a problem that I see and 
I don't see that we're going to correct this unless there's a 
direct involvement o£ business and industry in the education. 
That's the one place where 1 think there's going to be the break. 

But to see the other side, organized labor, my 
"dncern is that AFL-CIO, numbers are going down when you look at 
Lt. 1 don't know if that's going to — 

MR. PLEDGER: Bad economic situations. We're losing 
lumbers, yes. 

GOVERNeR QUIE: Yes, and that isn't just this recent 
iconomic situation. We usually think of labor as industrial 
ihibhs and that basic manufacturing is going down in this 
iduntry. 

MR. PLEDGER: We lose membership in some areas and we 
ain it in others. In the service industries we're picking up 
embership and so we're, I think we're basically^ the national 
FL-ei6, staying pretty constant at this point, not a lot of 
rowth. 

GOVERNOR QUIE: But my questibh is, when an 
rganizatibh goes through that kind of trauma, and it is trauma 
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to me when you lock at the history of organized labor as 
basically industrial unions. Now you're changing to where it 
could be service and the gbverrriisht people. I think x^re've come 
to a limit in growth there the way the revenue situation looks 
to me. Can you then provide also the injection of support into th( 
education system? For a long period of time organized labor was 
not involved iti community to the extent that they are now in 
education and so forth. A person like yourself sitting here^ 
30 years ago you had to hunt for a person in organized labor like 
that. Now you find them all over, but my question is, are you 
joing through the trauma now that you won'^ t be able to do much 
lore of that kind of leadership to improve the quality of educa~ 
:iori? That's a question I have to each of you. 

MR. PLEDGER: We may be going through a trauma at this 
:ime, but I feel that our sense of dedication and supipdrt of 
mblic education especially, that we have much to offer and I 
eel that we will, we'll continue. It doesn't do any — whatever 
espect to the whole economic posture of this country, and it's 
ital to our well being, not only through an apprenticeship 
raining program which is in their skill trades basically. Now 
he AF of L, which was the front runner or the entire labor 
ovemen t in this country ^ and then in 1930 is when we have the 
Id was the industrial unions ^ but at that time basically the 
killed trade was the building trades and they had their own 
raining programs. We still ha\7e them, our own training programsl 
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jointly funded by the contractors and the local unions through 
the various jurisdictions. So we have that conunittnent and we'll 
continue that commitnient and I think in just general education 
that the labor movement is one of the greatest supporters and 
we'll continue to support education of our people and the citizens 
of this country. We are totally eominitted to that and we'll find 
the resources through legislation, electing representatives who 
bel ieve in educat ioii and want to fund it but wil 1 s tr ive for 
2xcellence the same time. I think we'll continue to be totally 
committed to education and bring about the resources that are 
lecessary. 

MR . HURWiTZ : I V7ant to comment on one of Governor 
Juie's observations because i think it is significant and it's 
:ertainly an issue that has concerned the 'Committee for Economic 
)evelopment. It's the problem of national corporations that 
lave plants located in communities throughout the country, 
'here's a concern that those plants don't h^ve the same s^ake 
n the cornmunity that a local corporation might have. 

Earlier this year the Committee for Economic 
development issued a policy statement dealing with public-private 
artnerships in urban communities , and in that report there was 

very strong , forceful recommendation that the heads of 
brpdratibhs — board charimen, chief executive officers, presidents 
f corpora t ions — as a ma t ter of pbl icy encourage their middle 
anagetnent^ the managers of their fiisld dpisratidns and plants^ 
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to become involved in the activities of that local cbnimuhity. 
They should encourage it, but they should go beyond that. They 
are asked to measure the performance of those managers in terms 
of the extent to v/hieh they are involved in community and urban 
affairs. It's only if you have that concern at the top level, 
as a matter of policy, and if you implement it with a policy tn. 
provides an incentive for involvement, it's only then that you get 
that involvement. But I recognize it is a problem and I think 
it can only be dealt with at the highest levels of corporate 
management, and that is something that the trustees of CED 
r/ould like to encourage, 

MS. GAMPBEtt: Thank you very much. 

GOVERNOR QUIE: Gan I just ask one other question? 
MS. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

GOVERNOR QUIE: If I may — and that is, the people who 
ire the professionals providing the education in schools either 
jelong to the f ederat ion - as far as the AFL-GIO or the other 
)rganizations that the federation talks about, education 
tssociation which is as much of a union themselves. How do you 
IS an organization feel about the double education you're talking 
bout? ■^ou come out of the crafts union as an electrician: i 
.how enough about electricians to say that they are proud that 
hen they build a house or a building, that it's the best there 
s, that non-union is not as good as theirs^ and they sell it bh 
hat. Now, how in the v7orld do you contetfd with the fact that 
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sbmebbdy has to educate those kids over again. It's just like 
hiring somebody to come in and rewire the house after the union 
person has done with it. 

MR. PLEDGER: I 'm not saying that just because you 
belong to an AFL-CIO and v/hether you're a teacher or wl\ether you 
belong to GEA or NEA that makes you a better qualified teacher. 
What I'm saying is that we have training programs ih-house, V'e 
don't just serve a fbur*"year apprenticeship prbgrotm. Because of 
changing technblogy in the electrical field, we fihci ourselves 
in the classrbom keeping up with the changes 3 the teclinbldgical 
changes, the advancement in the electrical indusLry. So we feel 
that by having ati indentured apprenticeship program which is 
approved by BAT, Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, federal 
program, and with the council here, apprenticeship council in 
the State of Colorado, that we have an effective, efficient, 
very excellent program whereby by gbing thrbugh this training 
you are better qualified to serve the public arid especially 
when you talk abbut the safety of individuals when you're dealinj 
v;ith something as volatile as electrical power, the 
harnessing of electrical power. So I'm not making a distinction 
between the qualities of an educator. We have good and bad and 
whether they are GEA or NEA or AFT, I think we have to prepare 
those who are going to transmit knowledge in education tb 
bur children bf whatever age, that we bught tb look for the best 
qualified arid how do we pass that judgment. And when we find 
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those folks who are going to transmit that education, the best 
qualified should have a decent rate of pay and v/e find that's a 
problem in getting quality teachers, whether they be CEA or NEA 
or AFT and we have to — we get what v/e pay for. I think that's 
another big prdblem wis have in getting top quality education. 
It's really a service. It's serving pedplej human beings and 
it's the student that really matters and are we having the kind 
of education in the institution to prepare someone to transmit 
the knowledge to the student, which is so important. 

MR. FRANGIS: Hadain ehairnian, one comment, and i knov? 
v/e've got a break. 

HS. CAMPBELL: We're off time. 

MR. FRANCIS: Yes, but we're much better than we've 
been in all the panels I've been thus far so two or three minutes 
v7on ' t kill us. We'll make it up. 

There is something that's significant for me and 
Governor Quie has touched on it. I'm not naive. i. don't think 
there is going to be much more money for education, but i£ we 
got, as I think you have indicated frbni your statemenc, the 
riatibrial resolve for support and conuni tnient for education from 
jiist the triumvirate at this table, cbrpbrate, defense, labor, 
that, is perhaps the first step towards approaching the complicate 
sophisticated problems in education, and I'm not so sure that we 
tiave had that in the dimei n that we've heard it this morning, 
in the last decade, for example. I think it is perhaps 
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significant if this Gommission does irideisd say, having heard 
this in Denver, that we believe there is a corriirig together for 
support of education, the likes of which will produce a better 
product for all of us, we may be on the way. And I say this 
because we liave been separate tvc long itl individual 
responsibilities. I think at ^ !. , moment in this nation we are 
having some, and I*m saying 's— -I represent part of higher 
education — debates about what should go to defense, V7hat should 
go to education and the like, but if we ail come together and 
said, in effect, we must both be clear abc-^t ''^at our priorities 
are and our national objectives and commitment. I think this is 
indeed significant, and I v/anted to say that. Madam Chairman^ 
rather than saying how to. We're not going to teach people how 
to teach^ but get then cotrimi t ted to finding the solutions. 

MR. HURWITZ: I'd just like to intrude on the break foi 
Dne minute to support what my partner from organized labor has 
said about incentives for teachers. I don't think there is a 
ncre important issue, and I'm speaking personally, riot dri behalf 
3f CED now. I don't think there's a more important issue in . 
:hio country than iriceritives that will bring into the sytitem 
;obd teachers because when you're talking about the need to 
Improve writings a subject that came up in the earlier paiiel, 
^ou just don't do that by encouraging or by mandating or by 
laking it a policy; First, the teacher has to wan t to take the 
:ime, has to make it a part of her procedure, to assign writing. 
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Second^ it means that the teacher has to grade the paper, and 
that takes time. Finally^ it means that the teacher has to 
work personally with thi5 student^ and that takes time. Arid 
teachers simply don't have the incentive to invest the hours of 
time that are required to improve writing skills. the system 
has to provide some kind of incentive for teachers and not just 
a monetary incenti>7e. There has to be an incentive built into 
the system to encouiage the teaching of these basics that we're 
talking about. Uritil teachers b^gin to assign writ ihg----weli , 
let's start everi further back. Until teichers themselves can 
write clearly arid persuasively, until teachers have the 
incentive to assign writinc, iri the classroom, until teachers 
have the incentive to correct the writing assignments in a 
thorough fashion and work wi th the stu dents to imp'^ove the ir 

writing oh a personal basis, writing will not improve. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. We will have 

about a ten-miriute break.. 

Before you leave I want to iritroduce Dr. Ebb, Robert 

Worthingtdn^ the Assistant Secretary for Adult arid Vocational 

Education in the Department of Education. Nice to see you^ 

Bob. We'll see you in ten minutes. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken:) 

MS . CAMPBELL : If we may begin ag-'i , please . 

We're pleased that a number of people have signed up 

for public testimdriy this afterrioori betweeri 3:45 arid 5 p.m. V7e 
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have time for about three more if you would be interested in 
testifying before the Commissibri; If so, we'd appreciate if 
you'd get in touch with Haroldie Spriggs, who is walking down 
the side. Thank you. 

We're pleased to continue talking about Work Piace 
Needs and Training Prcv^raihs. I'd like to introduce Linda 
Sorrento, who is in corporate training^ and is replacing Lucretia 
James, Kathy Collins Smith, the Execiitive Director of the 
American institute of Banking, and Wade Murphree, the Executive 
Director of the Denver institute of Technology. We're pleased 
Ko have you here and we'll begin with yoo, tinda . 

MS. SORRENTO: Thank you. I'd just like to thank you 
for the invitation to be here, and just by way of introduction 
I have a background in edUcatidn^ government and industry. I've 
been a teacher. I've worked 5.n the government as a vocational 
planner, and I'm presently in corporate training at Storage 
Technology so this is kind of an interesting perspective and 
I'm glad to be here. 

I'd like to begin by just giving s. background of 
Storage Technology. The corporation vas founded in 1969,: and we 
are a major manufacturer of computer data storage equipment, 
high-Sp,ied impact printers and card readers j and telecommunica- 
tions products. We have 16,000 people who are employed with us 
worldwide and over 8,500 employed in the touisville, Coiorado 
area, v/hich also is the company headquarters, corporate 
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headquarters. 

Just by way of an overview^ over the next decade 30 
percent of all jobs will be in the high technology industries 
and part of this high technology is in the computer revolution 
often cailed the quiet revolut ion which is really impacting our 
daily lives unlike anything since the Indus trial Revolut ion ; 

Information contained in this presentation is really 
predicated on the fact that people really do want to make a 
contribution and make a difference, really, through the kind of 
work they do and especially in. this rapidly changing 
technological environment. 

I'm going to focus on five main areas. The first is 
tF c observations t"hat we've made of the areas in which people 
are prepared and uhpiepared for employment. I'm going to get 
somex^hat specific in that. Secondly, an overview of the interna 
training that we do at STC; third, the future and job . 
perspectives in high technology; fourth^ the responsibility and 
Idle of industry* and fifth, sor.ie recc ^tnenda t ions . 

So to begin f-'t't ^;itb the observations that ^'ve 
made of employee preparedness: on the technician entry level 
we have found that generally these people are prepared in their 
knowledge of basic electronics. On the higher lev3l, senior 
engineering and manufacturing technician level, we have found 
that they have an average basic electronics background^ and I'll 
pet into that a little more later. For the engineers , the 
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undergraduate degree, we've found that they have the technical 
expertise and most of them have actual experience in direct 
application of their skills to their jobs. As far as skilled 
laborers, such as millwrights^ painters, carpenters and the like 
we've found that they are prepared , especially those completing 
apprenticeship training programs. 

As to the areas of unpreparedness . on the technician 
level for these higher level techs, the senior manufacturing and 
engineering technicians, they, although they possess the basics, 
we have found that they have no knowledge of advanced electronicj 
for the most part and in particular, they have little or no 
::omputer experience. The secretaries, and we've heard some of 
these same things earlier this mdrnirig — generally they're 
inprepared in word processing skills., and as for the engineers 
jn the undergraduate level, they seem to lack a background in 
:he liberal arts and humanities to kind of provide a balance for 
:he technical ,training and orientation that they have: And 
/hat we have found is that v/hen these people are promoted to 
lanagers, the lack of these skills really becomes apparent in 
nterpersonal communications and dealing effectively with pebple.l 

Now. in general at the high school levels the basic 
ntry level, and the areas just immediately above that, there's 

need for better preparedness in the following: this we have 
eard this morning, math, reading; science, reasoning skills, 
ofk attiti.ds, oir.r.}uhicatioh skills both written and oral, and. 
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career ediicatibh. I'm going tbhighligh some of these how; 

In the math, reading arid scierice area, ariy upward or 
lateral mobility withiri a cdmpariy becomes iricreas irigly difficult 
without some of these skills. It becomes very frustratirig fbir 
employees to try to learri some of the more advariced techribldgy 
without some of these backgrounds. This becomes a real block to 
their learning. As for the reasoning skills, we have found that 
employees generally need more experience in making inferences, 
drax-Jing conclusions and solving problems creatively. Problems 
need to be viewed less as problems and more as challenges and 
opportunities. 

As for Work attitude, we have fburid that the trarisitidr 
especially for the high school students > from the school to the 
business environment is difficult. Issues ar"; loyalty, work 
ethics, taking responsibility for being to work on time, pride 
in a job well done, and d-emohs tra t ing some stability in the 
areas of employment and productivity. 

As for communic:it ibri skills iri general nbw, frbm 
assemblers tb rribdel makers, what We call bur ribri-exerhpt 
clas s i f icat ibri bf erhplbyees ^ lack the bral and written cbmmunica 
tion skills, and this is particularly apparent on employment 
applications, resumes, and even in the actual interviewing 
process itself. Poor vocaboJary and inability to write cbmplete 
sentences are alsb indications, and interacting effectively 
with others is another issue.: 
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As for career educatidri, erriplbyees seem to lack a 
clear sense of career goals and options^ what the 
responsibilities of the employee and the employer are^ arid what 
is needed to develop an ongoing plan of action for their career 
development. 

So in summary, it's recommended that schools provide 
a more stringent curriculum that emphasizes reading, .math, 
scierices arid reasoriirig skills without curtailing the liberal 
arts arid career educatibri. In essence, the challenge for 
educators is to create thirikers arid creative minds that know how 
to solve problems. 

A little about the internal training^ overview of our 
training in the company. Most of the training at STC is 
technically oriented. We have over a hundred employees full time 
,r;ho are devoted to training within the state. We offer 
narketirig, product knowledge, computer languages , job £>kills, 
assembly, on-the-job arid f ield, service trairiirig. 

Corporate trairiirig and develdpmerit is drie part df that 
iraining, and it is a department within the Humari Resdurceb 
)ivisioh. We offer programs primarily in three areas: 
lanagement , technical and profess ionai , and we approach this 
'eally in two ways : classroom instruction, then also what we do 
.s prdvide a divis idri-ba sed training which would focus on any 
ievelrpment needs of that particular divisidri . 

So, for example, in the managemerit develdprnent we have 
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three required courses ; intfbduc t ion to Manageinerit , 
Administrative Procedures^ and Middle Management. And in the 
Management Development Program in particular this is a division- 
wide program and it's training for all the managers within the 
division, including . the vice-president of that division. So what 
we give training in is three phases: the team building or 
brganiza ticnal problem solving, managing human performance, and 
career development. On the Professional Deveiopment area, the 
courses that we offer here are really open to all employees. We 
Dffer such things as cdmmuriica tibri skills, time management, stre^i 
nanagement and a train-the-trainer class which we give for those 
vho conduct on^-the^-job skills training at the company. 

On the technical level the courses are primarily fbf 
2r:gineers ana technicians, but some of them are open to other 
jiriplbyees as well. We have introduction to data processing, 
)lueprint reading, dimensioning and tdJ erancihg , microprocessor 
:our3es and several seihicbtiduc tbr courses. We also have two 
tpprent iceship training programs in eilectrical and HVAC 
heating, ventilating end sir conditioning) and these are 
vailable for employees who are already in those departments, 
'he courses that we teach ^n the technical "area of the company 
re really taught by people who are already employed full time 
y the company arid Lhey just train for* us on a part-time basis. 

We also offer sbme special areas: we have college 
egree programs that are offered through Ibcal uriiversi ties that 
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use ei'cher on-site instructors or videotape courses, and in 
particular, we have an undergraduate degree in business 
administration and also graduate degree programs in business 
and engineering: We also have a tuition reimbursement program. 

We have a new in-'house program that has just gotten 
started at the company and it*s called quality college training 
This is backed by a cbmmitment from the company executives who 
are going to be training the managers and the rest of the 
company on all aspects of quality irhprbverrieh t s , and we're rather 
excited about that new field. 

As to the future and j ob perspectives, we've really 
reached a point in the technology where V7e have created machines 
that can really generate more ^ t^ormation than, and ot a faster 
rate that we, than the humar^ v.Sr:ii can assimilate and more 
quickly than wc can possibly store. So the challenge is really 
to store more irifdrihatibn in a smaller space at a lowt^r cost, 
rhe advent of the laser light techridldgy as a potential agent 
Eor increasing storage is really upon us. So what we really tieec 
ire creative thinkers.who have high level specialized skills 
:o develop these ideas, but in addition, a word about robotics 
;ince this was mentioned earlier. Although robots: are going to 
"eplace certain technicians, we still need the operators who 
rave technical expertise to maintain these robots ^ and we need 
:hinkers to create these robots.- Some industries, especially 
he f as t~g rowing service industries of the economy will not 
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utilize robots to this degree arid workers can transfer thisir 
skills there. 

What we're seeing in high technology is industries 
advance to provide their users with a total system of design arid 
application, and so even though we need some highly technical 
specialized personnel, the employment field really becomes open 
to all the functioris that support those areas, such as productior 
arid clerical as well.. 

Lastly, brie of the other important areas is to develb 
a business perspective^ kriOWirig the dyriarhiCs of busiriess and 
profit to be able to make sounds rational decisioris. 

Some specifics now on the resporis ibi 1 i ty arid role of 
industry. We see some definite things of what it* s really 
reasonable to expect of industry. Providing some cooperative 
education or internship programs. We've had three interns this 
3ast year iri the corporate training department alone and 
«7e really see that as an area where from grade school to advanced 
iegree level we can give students an oppOrtUriity to work iri 
srivate industry in exchange for credits^ too. The result is 
■eally twofold here; it's cost-saving for the company, and we 
ilso can return to the community by providing work experience 

0 

or citizens. 

Another area is advice and partnership. Information 
eally needs to be shared on short and lorig""term strategic 
lanning and forecasting needs. Educators really need to know 
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what the needs of industry are in order to develop students who 
have marketable skills. And industry cdntiriubusly heeds to 
serve on various advisory boards on the governmental, educatibha 
arid community levels. We see industry leaders as guest lecturers 
teachirig seminars and giving lectures in the areas of technical 
business sense and new technological developments. And in tiew 
hires ^ we promote a lot from within but we also see that we need 
a balance iri recruitirig in the community. So to summarize now 
and give some recdmmerida t ibris . 

Educational institutions rieed to focus oh math, reading 
ind communication skills, and the direct application bf these 
skills really needs to begin in grade school. Studerits have to 
lave a reason, know why the skills are important while at the 
>ame time have an opportunity to explore a lot of career 
-riterests. Education can focus on business opportunities from 
hese levels with direct training experiences through the 
education process. For "example, having computer science students 
mployed by university data centers while they're in their 
raining is excellent and also any of the juriibr achievement 
rograms. • • . ' 

Perhaps most importantly, we need to establish some 
irid of vehicle where V7e can blend the three worlds of 
overnment^ education arid private industry. We need to support 
ach other more and empower each bther bri levels that we really 
ave not. To a large degree^ we seem to operate mbre in -isolaticjri 
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than we do cooperatively. 

We need to support a cbmmissibn with representatives 
from each of these groups to really study the needs of society, 
especially in this fast-paced informational society, and make 
curriculum recommendations based on that. We see this as gettin 
support from top management. We need governors, college 
presidents, chief corporate oliicers as well as managerSj 
instructors and school counselors; 

We would hope that we could reall^ '^egin now by being 
open to the ideas presented at this hearing. Thank you. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. I appreciate that 

^athy? 

MS. SMITH: I would also like L take this opportunity 
ind thank you for inviting me here today to speak on training 
leeds in the work j^lace. To give you some information about 
[lyself, I am Executive Director of an organization called the 
imerican Institute of Banking. Prior to that I was involved in 
)anker education for five years at one of the local banks here. 

For those of you who are not familiar with what the 
merican institute of Banking is, I'd like to give ycu some 
lackground. We are an education organization for bankers, 
iur major mission is to provide banking ■cation to the 
inancial industry throughout the United States. We are part of 
he American Bankers Association. There are 606 chapters or 
rganizations throughout the United States and we serve the 
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bankers in their community. the Denver area^ our audience 
serves 112 banks and has a potential of 10,000 students. 
However, our annual enrbllrnent is usually about 3500 in our 
class program. 

As I mentioned, bur basic purpose is to provide banker 
education.. We determine what type of banker education to provide 
through various resources that are available to us, such as the 
American Bankers . ssoc ia t ion , the local banking association such 
as Bolorado Bankers Assoc iat ion ^ and iridi vidua 1 bankers . We 
keep apprised of the new regulatory changes, the new products^ 
and the new services the banks and financial institutions are 
able to offer. From that we develop a corricolom program "» n both 
a class forma ar a seminar format. 

Our o curriculum cons is ts the bas ic banking 
classes; accounting, economics^ principles of banking, data 
processing, cobal, tfst management, installment credit^ loan 
and discount, loan documentation, credit department manageuient; 
all the different areas of banking that the entry-level banker 
needs education on. In addition to that, we provide specialized 
zdUrses or services as the need arises cn managetieht development, 
superviscry skills 3 pr''';:uct services: va*-icus itei7is that our 
cankers need to be kept uytd-date on in a quick manner. 

In add:'' t Ion to this type of banker educa t ion tha t i ^ 
ivailable to our banks, each bank usually has some type of 
.n-house tr;j'''.ning program. Those in~house training programs can 
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vary depending on the size of the bank: the inajority of them, 
however^ do have an dh-the-jbb training program for theiK- 
tellerSj for their bdbkReepers, and also for their new accounts 
personnel. The larger the bank is the larger tnat training 
department is. Some of the larger banks here in the Denver 
metropolitan area go so far as offering sales and product 
training , motivational skills , management and development 
training, as well; as concentrating on the spec if ic i terns of 
banking. 

The curriculum as offered by tile American Institute of 
Banking and in-hduse training seems to be changing , however, 
Dased on some specific things that we're i '.riding out about our 
Dankers . I*m talking about bankers who are at an entry level 
^osii.Lon; people that are just going in'co banks that may be 
iither from another industry or in most cases, are directly cut of 
ligh school or out oz college. The things that we're finding 
.s that they are lacking the basic everyday skflls to ^::ist, the 
)asic skills .-han rnay prdhibit. them from any type of job 
dvsnc'^ment. Those skills are, bacic English and math, 
ommunica t ions sV ils, both oral and written^ arid preseritatidn | 
kills. People do not know hov to get up in front of a group 
hether i i: be a group such as this or even a group of two or tl.ree 
eople to present their ideas. 'fhis is especially critical \n 
he Idari area. Ydiir loan officers nave -to pr-isent co a senior 
oan commi t tee their teas oris why they feel that the bank should 
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give a loan Lb a pbteh^:ial eusfcbmer. If that Ibsri officer is 
unable to do that, usuallj^ the loan is riot apprbvec^ apt" o lot of 
times it's because of lack of basic presentation sk?.lls. 

Other items that bankers are being trained in are 
I^emedial Reading and Customer Relations skills. People don't kno|\ 
hew to treat other people, don*t know how to deal with an irate 
customer and since the banking industry is a service^or iented 
industry, that's important because every other bank offers the 
same type of product and so the way that you treat that customer 
i ub-» t ma .iS those people continue to come back. Another item: 

,']o:.'? etiquette. We have several in~house courses on telephbt 
etiquette that address .he skills of properly answering this 
telephone, how do you properly hang up the telephone. Sountls 
real basic, Ijt that's what's happening in the banks, 

Num >er handling:' V7e offer a ccr "se at / iierican 
Institute of B. inking tha'' not only increases the skills ana prope|r 
retention of numbers, but also L^»ache,s proper placement of 
numberi- so thsL tne reversal does riot appear quite as ofteri 
v>7here .eople Jee a three and a nine and they reserve it as 93. 
Ine other t'.iiiig thaii's very interesting is that people don^t know 
how ^o balance a checkbL^^-ck . U'e oJf^r a b^sic course on how to 
balance a checkbook: '\ou would think that a tanker should know 
how to bala:'ice a checki'>ook but there's a lot chat, don't. 

In addition iu those basics, we also are beginning to 
see some spec 'ic thine:^ emerging for the mariager* Product. ivi ♦^y 
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Analysis. Quality Circle or Participative Management training. 
In addition to that we^re trying to offer specific courses for 
bur managers on understanding what computers can do. Managers 
may nof neoe-sarily be the ones that are wofhing with it, but 
ne ...a\'e an unders ::andiixg of what a computer can do for thet 

n. ■-- ri f ! ^; r . 

The banking industry seems in my opinion to be a 
slower industry to utilize computers to train people. 
Employees in banks are exposar. to computers constantly through 
on-line teller machines, automated teller machines, electrbni 
funds transfer, the loan analysis computerization, and processing 
of savings and checking deposits. This is beginning to change 
somewhat, how-ver; We are st-rting to train the ;oan officers 
t.hrc.jgh compuierization, giving them inf brrriat ion on how to 
e^fectivily analyze a customer f-r cred t purposes and chen also 
how to eaJfectively analyze the loan once it's nade 'b make sure 
that the loan doesn't gb bad. 

The ether thing that they are specifically aealing bn 
nc program called Bank SIM, where an employee cpends fiv? 

days in training wrth the romputer. They actually yet cp a 
bank and run it from a presidenc's viewpbirit. Each trainee is 
able tb determine th3 profitability of that bank by making 
Management decisions. That gives you an idea of the type of 
education currently av'iilable ro bankers; 

We have ; wide variety of pec; t spp/ying st bai-.ks for 
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employment; It can range anywhere from entry level all the way 
up to a senior petition 3n the bank. host of the people that 
apply with us that have a bachelor's degri;e or a master's 
degree in education usually are placed on a management trainee 
program within the bant. Now, this Decomes a competitive 
envirdnment because the banks are limited in the number of 
participants on a management trainee progiani. Some banks, 
however . Ion * t have a management traiiiltig program. The 
manageiKpn t trainf.e program allows that person to spend between 
one and three years in the bank, observing different areas of 
the bani; and then they get into some type of credit analysis 
and eventually they are plf'.ced in a position tl:)at allows them 
t<^ ^dv^ance through the bank in an officer position. So it's a 
.cireer development, matiagernen: development-type program. It 
-■"so gives uhem that ''experience" rh--' .Iways needed with 

educa: Lon, : c a bank does not, I: ^ a nanagement trainee 
program, ho *e 3r, then , a person may start in a particular ares 
of the bank at entry-levei position. 

Whether or not they're a management tr'ainee or 
strrtitig but as a secretary, we still are seeing some basic 
things that are very similar to what was prf ^iously merit ibried , 
thingj: that are lacking in our pjcential employees; things that 
I fc:ei should be learned at the high school and ::oliege lev^l 
and soifie t im^- .-^ even j un ior high . Th se are: cdrmv nica t i o 
i>kilASj cuGtomer relations, telep^"^ue etlouette; pers^-nal 
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financial skills; interviewing skills and personal appe-iiance 
skills. People do not "know how to interview for a job or for 
a job interview. They don't know how to write a resume: .They 
don't know how to complete the employment application: in 
addition, people aren't aware of what the word productivity 
means, what is it? What dbe.^ :t mean when, they get into that 
business environment arid the word productivity is coming up a 
lot nowadays. What ^l-^.es Laat meari? Also, an awareness to detail 
an awareness to needs, a basic awareness to people; what is going 
on around you in your environment. Motivat.tOii skills, why do 
they work? Trying: to instill a vjant to work y.:^rsus a have to 
vork to help the altitude on the job. And the final thing is. 
:bmmori sense. To give you an example, v;e sent out r. m^nio to 
"^f our bariks on some changes in bur classes and a person ca'le^ 
ne i.v4 asked me about the ch^.riges arid I said, "Did ybu get the 
[lemo?'* AAd <j,ne said, "Yes^ but nobody told rne to read it." Now, 
^OD know, how far dc you go tellin^^ people what to do? 

Those are some suggestions that i" would make. "'o give 
^br. an . doa of how 1 feel ^bout the ecication system today, i 
.ave a 14-year^old sr.i. He is in nin:h grade this year and so 
've been aware bf sbme of the things thi^t he's goin^ thrbugh. 
^ne of riiy suggestidris is to require atteritarce at specific skills 
rair.i. such as interviewing sjicills and personal appearance 
kills: in ad(Htion, if you csnnot require a typing course or 
n adding machine r.ourse, then at least offer it to the 2tud2nt 
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for inbre than a quarter. My son's school district, fnr exanipip, 
only offers it for one quarter. These types cf 5:k-:iz. are 
Lran.sfer skills that can be used in the cbmpjt^rizat ion world 
Lod3>. If you have. some type of typliri^ skills and the 
computerization training isn't available, at least you can 
transfer a typing keyboard over to a CRT terrhin;:l. Other skills 
might be the basic bus ines s- type skills , anything that maybe will 
help your students move from one area to the or.h:-r- You know, 
they can't, just pop right out and have that particular career, 
but at least it's something that will help them get where they 
need to go. The need for secretar*' . right now in this city is 
extremely high. A good secretary is very hard to find'. 

The one thing that I would cdrhmerid the school district 
on right now is the computerized le^irning centers that are 
available in the libraries. i*m seeing a strong responsibility 
.:s*-illed in the students, the responsibility amoii^ the student, 

!■ c ';i!g the teacher and among the parent. My son, for exampte, 

11 . _ _ _ 

Ij sj.gns contracts each semester where he agrees to d ) one particular 
thing. He culsd helps to develop that cbritract, thu^ that becomes 
his responsibility to ac^iieve that; participative mariagerrien c. 

i would T^\:^^ges t also that we con t iniie to work together 
It any of yoc are interested, the A^nLrican Bankers Asscciation 
and the American Institute of Banking have a program availabl.^ 
for schbcis. It's called PEP, Personal Economics Program: A 
banker goes into your classroom and teaches your sliuden t s about 
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how to manage a checking account, different savings instruments 
that are available, careers in ranking; there '-s a whole series 
that is a\7ailable to you. If you need any more information on 
that I ' i be happy to provide that for you. Thank you: 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. Wade? 

MR. MURPHREE: Thank you. Madam Chairm.-^n, members of 
the Commission. I will attempt to get ydu back on schedule arid 
keep my comments as brief as I possibly can and then give ydu an 
opportunity to ask some questions. 

I's listed as Executive Director of the Denver 
Inj^titute of Technology. I guess if that means that if anything 
^oes wrorig I*m i espon.s ibl e . That's probably true. I al3» happenj 
to be the president of the institution. I serve as n member of 
:he advisory committee to the Colorado Cbrrirhissibri on Higher 
Hducation and am treasurer of the National Association of Trade 
jnd Techn.'.cal School s . I believe that 1*11 be bpeaking ".o you 
:oday f rorr , perhaps a broader p>erspective than just a ioc3j 
situation and I hope that you will accept that. 

1 represent u pait of education that I think is t\^e 
lost successful arid ce-^tairily the most r^^^pidly growing portiou 
if educ^f-ion^ and th.lL is the private prof.-r ietary vbcatibrial an rl 
echnical training programs in the country We are growing a : 

rate of between 15 and 23 percent a year or a n=itional level. j 

: _ _______ __ 1 

ndividual schc;ol grov7th appe • rs to be, nationally at ':ibeut 

5 percent annually ovei the past sevetc:! yeax'^. 
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There are, in essence, three different portions of 
education, zf you would: First there is the tax constiming 
portion of educati n, public schools; the tax avoiding portivon of 
education, private, non-profit schools; and us, who are tax 
paying, we hope, ii we make a profit, and we ^leased to 

support the rest of education as v/e go along 're different 

There is no doubt about it. We are demanding jur students. 
We are demanding of our personael. We a^"<i demanding of ourselves 
We offer specifi training design?^ to meet the needs of 
employers and to meet the needs of our students to go out and be 
successfully employed in the field: Our programs are all highly 
employment oriented, al chough many of our schools do offer 
::ertairi general education subjects .?nd 1 iberal art s- type 
trainings iv usually comes secondary to the technical skills 
Dr the business skills that thej need to go out and go to v7ork. 
^s a result you'll find that our progrimt^ are for the mosi" r^art 
shnrter than whai you would find in the public school systems., 
ind yet they are more intense. 0:-^ average stuc'eriL will spend 
>ix to seven houvs a day in the training centrr rather than the 
:radiLibrial three or lour hours a day that you would find in 
icst ptiblic schools. 

We do rely a great deal on the advisory con:i\ii t tees that 
iKvve b'^en alluded to in earlier testiriony and have very active 
hvolvement wi^h people in the business comriunity and v%'ith the 
fupl^ye^s iihat are going to be employing our graduates. I ^ * 
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pleased to Hpar some of the comments regarding Storage Tech 
because I kn..'*; we have a number of our electronics technician 
graduates * .rk for that company as well as a couple of 

individui^is from rhat company that surve on our advisory 
committe- 3. We try to cbdrdiriate as well as possible with 
employers regarding their specific needs. However, I believe 
that an educational institution has a responsibility primarily 
to the student to do more than just teach them a single job for 
a single employer; I believG that mu^c provide that 
individual with upw;^>rd mobility, we ^nust provide them with a 
broader base of education than their tecnhicai training areas 
that enable them to move from Employer X to Employer Y if 
lecessary, and to give them a certain amount of mobility in 
' eir caree Th^nt may not always meet the needs of a specific 
?. icv'er. Tuc^e needs will always:, in iny opinion^ have to be 
fiei by the specific employer. i believe that education should 
)xcvide a competent technician in the technical areas, a 
:o:T:pel'ent individual that can go out and enter into the job 
larket and succec£ ^ul ly do the majority of ihat job. Specific 
kiiis should be the responsibility of the employer Chat wants 
hose specific skills for th-ir company. 

We've hear^ a great deal today adbut the difficulty 
hat 1 guess £.11 of pos t-seccndary education is having uith 'he 
tudents coming out of high school: i will not repeat them. I 
ill ^ imply jhare t^o sarne comnienlis uhat we, ceo, wou' d ii ike to 
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have sdmebrie t earn how co read, write, add and subtract. It 
would help a great deal. We must deai with the problem, however 
and we have inst ituted remedial programs for all students that 
do not meet certain standards set up in bur schools. They are 
not optional. They are required just as attehdahce is required 
a t our school . 

it may seem unique to you that we as a private .^chbol 
have students paying us tuition and thus they should have, 
perhaps, sbme flexibility in when they attend class, but 
factually we are just the opposite. If the students do .;ot 
attend Class in our schbbls, candidly, they will not rc- .liin as 
students in our ;.c)iOOls. 

That trip-n gets Us to an issue bf hbw successful are we 
hn training. Na L ic; w ' .1-^ , thf; schools that are represented by 
:he Natior:ai Associii. of irade and Technical Schools haVe iu 
ixcess of a 70 percent completion rate of individuals who enter 
:heir prbgr-ams. I'm much more able to speak regarding my own 
nstitutibh. F jt th^ larr ive years we hcwe tnaihtaThsd in 
xcess of 80 percpntile Cbmp?etibn rates bf all students who 
liter our programs regardless of whether the}' 're shbrt term 
rograms at the 6-9-12 month level, or associate degree prbgrarris 
hrough the :1 8 cnonths that they would be attending school. They 
Iso hanpen r.o be skilled when they leave our institution. 

Denver lni:tir te of Techology is maintaining a 97 point 
erceritile plus placement rate of traduates within three months 
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of graduation.. We're proud of that; We do exclude from 
that statistic those individuals that We do not considsr 
available for erripldyrhen t ^ those who are ill, those that have gone 
on to higher education beyond our institution, those that tor 
some reason may decide to take a vacation after they ^et out of 
school, whatever it might be. But if they a*--^ acti^-ciy seeking 
or desire employment, they are included in . . statistics. 

We also heard sooie information about curriculum needs 
of the future. I will submit to you that Denver Institute of 
Technology's catalogue rill never be current. Our curriculum 
changes literally monthly. Our lesson plans change monthly; 
tf not monthly, quarterly. I would be sadly disappointed in our 
Faculty and our staff if that were not taking place. If a 
:tudent looks a;:: our catalogue today and enrolls for programs 
:o start this coming September, as many high schcjl seniors dd^ 

can almost assure that individual that there will be major 
:hanges in what we are teaching at the time that they enter 
ichool, much less th- time they may get to that portion of the 
•rogram. This is needed. I think technical education must 
tart moving more rapidly with the time. ' Certainly things ar^ 
appening rapidly enough today. We have co move a . -^ng with them 
ust as rapidly or our studentiD and our gradu.ates will not meet 
he needs of the employment community. 

I guess I do have some suggestions and by the way, 1 
Duld also like to point dut that there are over a million 
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students attending private vdcatibhal trade and technical schooli 
rio^ibnwide, In .fact^ it appears that there are more students in 
Inivate vocational schools than there are in public education, a 
very interesting statistic^ one that I was unav7are of ui'ti - 
just a few weeks ago. I think that one of the items that is 
critical when we talk about reduced funding for higher education 
or for education es a whole is that we must then, if we recognizis 
th:;t the vast majority of vocational education needs are being 
met in the priva t e sec tor , then we must make sure that any 
future planning provides access to students to attend a school 
of their choice. I know of no other way to do this *:han through 
financial aid programs based on need arid based bri me- it that 
will enable those students to get the educa t ion tha-t they rieed. 

Secondly, I think — I'm not going to repeat a lot of 
statistics because i know this commission is aware of them. 
5ver 80 percent o£ the jobs during tne next decade are going to 
require less than a four-year college degree. I think that it's 
Perhaps time that we look at the money . we're spending in educa-- 
:ibn^ arid I would even put forth that maybe ve need to ? bok at a 
"btal restructuring of the way that we are teaching people in bur 
:olleges today. I don't kiow that there's anything particularly 
lacred thr t when a student first enters higher education that 
ley must study English, algebra, history, the liberal arts 
ubjects when in fact we know that less than 50 percent of those 
tuden ts who enter a four-year col lege complete the ir t ra ining . 

\ : 
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Most of those students drop out. Over hilf of the group that 
drops out drops out in the first year^ first two years of their 
educa t ion ; At tha t point in t ime , an individual going through 
the process that we maintain today in higher education is flatly 
going to be unemployable, I don't know of very many jobs in 
the high technology ar^a that are going to allow someone to go 
into anything at an employabil i ty level with strictly liberal ar^j 
education. We might even consider teaching them how to earn a 
living first and then teaching liberal arts arid gerieral education 
second. It would undoubtedly cause major disruption to the 
educational community. I think you will find that the majority 
of our faculty and professors are in the liberal arts area becausje 
that's where amajbrity of the students are in th^eir first two 
/ears of college. It would then mean that our colleges would 
lave to gear up with a larger perceritage of their faculty and 
resources dedica ted toward training people for erriplbyirieri t . 

I don't believe that ydutlg people today arid their 
families, or the government or anyone else can afford to 
:ontinually send people thorugh colleges and have them come out 
md be unemployable at the end of that time. i would also recora" 
lend that pay scales and funding schoduies be brought about that 
id not sinply benefit a college or the faculty for be ing there 
.rid havirig s tuderit s there . I would recominerid that they be 
irected toward the success of the studerits while they're iri 
chool and toward the success of the graduates when they complete 
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their training. 

In thy vieWj bur students today in general education, 
they need their liberal arts. I'm a strong supporter of it. 
On the other hands i" ffiy view people can hd longer support the 
concept of two or three years of college^ coming out and having 
nothing. Let's take a strong look at a total res true turihg ^ 
a total difference in motivation, if you would. We talked about 
motivation earlier of students. that same motivation should 
be brought about to faculty staff and administrators in college 
and yes, we too, have motivation problems with our students. 
There is ho doubt about it. We also, however , address that 
problem with special classes and seminars and work with bur 
faculty in an attempt tb mbtivate thbse individuals nbt jUst tb 
be. attending school, but to look forward to the day that they 
graduate, go out into the marketplace and start being a 
productive member of our society. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank ybu very njuch. We have time for 
twb questibhs from the panel. Are there questibns that ybu 
tfbUld like to ask? Arly? 

• MR. FOSTER: Thank you very much. I think I missed ho\^ 
widespread the membership is in the National Association of 
Frade and Technical Schools. 

MR. MURPHREE: There are over 500 members nationwide. 
m. FOSTER: 500 schools nationwide? And it's growing, 

^bu say? 
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you say? 

MR. MURPHREE: Yes, it is.. At about 15 percent a year 
GOVERNOR QUIE: Just one question. Have you been able 
to tell the difference between those who come right frdiii high 
school before they go for tvb years of college and learn some 
English and history and so forth, over and against the ones who 
learn their English and history and so forth first? 

MR. MURPHREE: We certainly have a difference in those 
that have had some college in their language skills and ability 
to communicate, and their ability to read. There is no doubt 
about it. Fully 25 percent of our student body^ and we are a twb- 
year associate degree technical school, fully 25 percent plus of 
OUT student body are four-year college graduates, not just those 
:hat have gone for two years. in essence, we are a two-year 
:bllege. Our training, however, is structured that they get their 
:echaical education in the first portion of their curriculum. 
?hus they are employable if some emergency comes along and they 
lave to drop out at the end of 9 or 12 months. They then cohtihu|e 
:o get their general education in li-beral arts along with higher 
evei technology in the second year of their education. We do ■ 
bt have the traditional school break between years, by the way, 
hey gb straight through. 

GOVERNOR QUIE: Sb what you're saying is that if they 
eceive their liberal arts firsts they're really better students 
owever, if they left it to you, you would give them technical 
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training first? 

MR: MURPHREE: Not necessarily, rib. Not necessarily. 
GeVERNGR QUIE: Not necessarily. 

MR. MURPHREE: We have students that cdrtie but bf high 
school that are better students than those who have twb years bf 
college because someone along the line forced them to read and 
write. I wbuld suggest to you that the skills that we need for 
bur type bf trainirig should be achieved at the high school level 

MR. ;FRANCIS: My cbmmerit really follbws the Governor's 
comments. I thirik I disagree rfith ybu, ribt I thirik, I knbw I 
disagree with you with respect to what the rble bf cblleges and 
universities are, but I think we may be together on where the 
issue is. I think the issue is more of guidance and counsel itig 
with respect to X'jhat choice a student makes regarding where he 
or she decides to pursue a career. With respect to your own 
iristitutibri, I think your statistics are overwhelmingly to the 
degree that tlldse students have chosen to pursue the technical 
career approach and your institution does that very^ very well. 
Hovzever, our colleges and universities are not educating^ and 
I use the word educa ting , not training, young people simply for 
a job, but for a life as well as a job: So, we will have a 
Droader approach. I think when you say that they drop out, 
:hat may be for a cbihbinatibn of reasons but we cannot reorder 
)ur approach to their education because sbihe might drbp but. 
Jhere I disagree with you is I thitik the approach we take 
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has to be based on the general, average student. There'll ^be 
people on a continuum, some who will succeed in spite of college,! 
some who will drop but, but the majority will succeed because 
of what we do. I just want to say for the record because i am 
not sure the Cbmrriissibh vzill get that far ihtb it, but 1 think 
what We have heard over and bver again is that if ybu talk about 
study and the work force, we need thbse young pebple whb can do 
the job as you have described it. However, we alsb need pebple 
who know how to live, who appreciate other workers; i.e., have 
good interpersonal relationship skills, who have an appreciation 
of history, who are creative, et cetera. 1 wbuld submit to you 
that fbr those who choose a pbs tsecbndary four-year college, thai 
;bmbinatibri bf a liberal arts traditibh with sbme brief 
jrofessidnal introductions with the hbpe that bhe will gb bn tb 
graduate and professional school may still be the best answer tb 
:he total perspective. 

MR. MURP.HREE: I would agree with you, by the way. 
;t's very difficult tb put forth- an entire program in some ten 
linutes . 

MR. FRANCIS: I understand that. 

MR. HURPHREE: Arid I agree with ybur perspective as 



ell. 

MR. FRANCIS: 
f that statement; 

MS. CAMPBEtt: 



I just didn't wnat the record to be void 



Emerai ? 
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\ MR. GRdSBY: May I just ask a general question? We 
don't generally get a_chance to talk^ well^ we get a chance to 
talk to parents but we Spn ' t get a chance to just focus in. You 
mentioned, Mrs. Smith, aS^tjt your youngster wanting to take more 
typing and V7as limited in doing so. The school system is 
constantly being asked to teaeh^a number of courses, as you also 
itientidned^ personal dress and so forth. We have a lot of 
personal healthy personal affectation classes being added. But 
this is a sideline. There was also mentioned this morning the 
extens ion of the school day the school week, and the school 
year. if we teach those additional courses, what are your feeliv 
afeaut having your ninth grader spend seven or eight hours a day 
in scho^bl and eleven months in school to make sure that all of 
these things are taught? See, when we talk to kids they want to 
|et out soon. They want to get out at 12 o'clock. They want to 
^et out at ]N,^ and they want to get but in April and start in 
August. \ 

MS. S^fITH: Well, from a mother's viewpoint, it would 

ceep him busy duririg the summer months. You know^ I realize 

-. ...... - V . „ 

:hat you have them for nine months and we have three months. If 
^bu did a pbll and found out what your students do during that 
:hree-rnbri th peribd I think you would find that they might have 
ome time for an additional twb hburs bf school that would help 
eep them busy. Because their creativity seems to have gone out 
he v7indow, they have a hard time trying to entertain themselves. 
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It seems like they always have to be entertained. I would hot be 
opposed to increasing the length of the school day. My sbh gets 
but at 2:30 right now, and by increasing that time to 3:30^ and 
giving him that option for another class ^ he would be able to 
at tain additional knowledge . 

Now their learnings attention span might drop somewhat. 
Well, offer the class three days a week from 2:30 to 3:30 or 
twice a week. I realize that you have a lot of people saying my 
student needs this, my son needs this, my child needs this and 
you should be offering all of these types of things arid I 
understand the limitatibris that you have both in time^ funds 
and staffing. My suggestibri wbuld be ^ though^ that if you're 
hearing a Ibt bf the same things that you heard from the three 
of us today dri basic math and basic reading and basic 
interpersonal skills, that that might be the one thing you might 
want to concentrate on. 

MS. SeRRENfQ: I would like to add tb that, if I may, 
I think some of the things, like the dress, fbr example^ does not 
need to be a course. Some bf thbse can be done over a lunch 
hour or at sbme ''iriirii" kinds bf things. We even do that in the 
cbmpariy. We have lunch-type activities available where people 
can learn about effective communications and whatnot so they 
don*t necessarily have to be lengthy to get the point across. 

MR. eROSBY: Your mentioning that, we are frequeritly 
asked to be able to teach them hdv; tb sit dbwri arid to eat, what 
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fdrkj what spboh and so forth. It looks as though we're doing 
everything. Okayj but I just wanted to get your feelings bri 
how parents would feel if we did go to a different kind of 
structure. 

MS, .CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. Me appreciate 
that. We are adjourned until 1 o'clock or very shortly 
thereafter. \ 

(Whereupon, a lunch recess was taken.) 
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tU^ClIEON RECESS 
MR; WdRTHINGTON: Before embarking on my subject, 

e for the 1980s: Challerifies, 



Responses and Is'^s'aes , i wish to express my sincere pleasure at 
begin given the opportunity to address Secretary Bell's 
National Cbirimission on Excellence in Education. All of us in the 
education department have high hopes concerning what you will 
produce. 

When Anne Campbell asked me to make this presentation, 
she mentioned the topic as being ''education and v/ork." On the 
assumption that you will be hearing from others on this broad 
subject, I decided to narrow it — for myself — to those programs 
and activities with V7hich \Qe deal in the Ofrice of Vocational 
arid Adult Education. Otherwise, I do not think it possible to 
avoid both Idrig-s tanding philosophical issues (which will always 
have committed prdpdrierits on both sides, and vzhich will probably 
never be resolved) and excursions into the realm of so-called 

manpower policy.'' By this, I mean the various schemes for 
planning, funding and operating the education arid work 
relationship, on a national basis, as is occurring in West Germanjy 
arid Japan, for example. 

Iri a high pluralistic and competi t i^7e society such as 
ours, I doubt seriously whether any suc!i gradiose approach 
could ever be ne^^Jtiated^ let aldrie practicable. I would far 
prefer to spend my time on the instruct idrial programs, theinselvesj, ^ 
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arid bri practical ways in which to improve them: in this, i 
agree completely with Jim Harvey of your staff, who was recently 
quoted as saying that, "The (Cdrrirriissiori ' s) report v7ill be short 
on theory. The Cdrrirriissidn is Iddkirig for practical leverage 
points." My purpose^ in this address^ is td suggest that some 
of these points might be; but also, to discuss sdrhe df the 
complexities we face in arriving at them, in the multi-faceted, 
tnul ti'-institutionai world of modern vocational education. I 
wish I could say: some magic words to make this task simple, but 
I epxect to achieve exactly the opposite. However, when I 
finish, you at least will have a better grasp of the difficult 
prdblems that vdcatidrial adiriiriis tratdrs face — at every level — 
in trying to decide where and hdw td strive fdr "excellerice" 
in their programs . 

My first task is to place my chosen focus for both 
/ocational education and excellence in context: With regard to 
DOth terms-, I must sacrifice scope and some very interesting 
listorical lineage in return for specificity. At least as far 
IS vdcatidrial educatidri is coricerried, the background paper on 
'Education and Work" that I am distributirig to ydu may fill sdrhe 
)f these gaps. 

Vocational education — defined as being a series of 
>rganized experiences calculated to prepare. an individual for 
ither paid or unpaid employment in some recognized occupat ion-*- 
s but brie avenue for "human resource development," as is 
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education itslef. If we were cbricerried with all aspects of 
'*human resource development," we V7buld have to include hot only 
purely training programs such as those conducted by industry. 
But also the use of libraries^ the educative effects of cbrrirriuhi tj 
action groups, and the indirect impact of health and welfare 
programs, among other factors; and, of course, we would be lodkirlj 
at the total spectrum of formal education, from kindergarten 
through the pos t -doe t oral level . 

In contrast, the vocational education of which i 
speak^ today, begins with pre^vbcat ibnal industrial arts and 
with consumer and hbmemakirig educatibn at about the sixth 
grade; and ends short of the baccalaureate degree^ with the 
exception of preparing vocational teachers, counselors, 
researchers, and administrators. It is important to note, 
lowever, that federal, state, and local monies, under the current 
/bcational Education Act, can be expended oh guidance and 
:dunselirig fbr vbcatibnal educatibn, at all levels. But, it is 
jqually important to nbte that vbcatibnal education has nb 
•esponsibili ty for subject matter in the crucially important 
ower grades — for example, the amount and kind of mathematics 
nd science that is taught — nor is vocational education a 
landatory part of any curriculum, either from the student's or 
he school system's point of view. 

It may also help to orient you to know that the total 
xpetlditure on public vocational educatibn, albne, is abbut 
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$6.5 tillibri per year, compared to $10 billion spent by the 
military services on education and training, and roughly $35 
billion by private business and industry. Of course, much of the 
military training budget is spent dri strictly military 
''occupations," while much of the private sector budget involves 
advanced training for executives. My point is that vocational 
education is a most significant vehicle for preparing the 
nation's skilled workers and technicians, as well as for offerin 
an alternative kind of education for approximately one""third of 
its secondary students: 

I would like to turn briefly to the question of 
excellence. In the broadest sense, there are probably as many 
definitions or '*hbtibris** of excellence as there are philosophies 
Df education, each of these being mediated by cultural norms arid 
reliefs — dr^ might I add^ by prejudices. For example^ we still 
occasionally encounter — even today — the old Victorian attitude 
:hat nothing that involves getting one's hands dirty deserves to 
)e called "education.** i don't think we need to address such 
)rejudices cohcerhihg excellence, as they have been thoroughly 
iiscredited by educational thinkers from Horace Mann, Through 
^ewey, Prdsser arid Cdriari^^fe^^^Jfe^^ Jdhri Gardner. ' Fur thermdre , argUirig 
;eriera 1 i t ies dr phildsdphies ^ill likely prdve df little help iri 
iripointing real deficiencies and' suggesting practical solutions, 
e must turn to the matter of measurement; for, as the Harvard 
hysicist Percy Bridgement once said, if you can't measure a 
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thing, you can't define it! 

There would seem to be four kinds of measures that rribs 
persons currently like to use in evaluating vocational education 
components and process; occupational impact ; equity; and, 
individual student development. Each of these carries a set of 
criteria, based on specialized research, and accumulated over the 
years.. For example, ''components and process" criteria would 
include assessments of teacher qualifications, adequacy of shop 
facilities and equipment^ and currency of curriculum materials, 
together with the degree to which proven instructional devices 
such as the "project method" are being used. 

"Occupational impact" criteria would include placement 
rates, pay rates, and employer evaluations, among others-~in 
Dther words, the type of analysis largely favored by the labor 
economists for whom vocational education seems to have developed 
a special fascination^ over the past decade. 

"Equity" criteria are of more recent origin arid have 
5een generated by the same civil rights moveffient that led to 
:our major pieces of federal legislation. It is more difficult 
:o cite specific measures, in this case, except to say that-~for 
I significant number of persons and now "track" the vocational 
education enterprise, rib program could be -termed "excellent" 
:hat does riot have some prede t eririiried perceritage of wbiheri, 
linori t ies ^ or handicapped (as the case may be) . Admit tedly^ 
hese criteria are more often applied to entire systems than to 
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individual programs^ although even federal judges have made 
exceptions to this rule. 

Individual student deve lopment " cr i ter ia — reflecting 
the "whole person" concept of educa t ion--inc liide siich ndri- 
occupa t ional measures as frequency of voting , involvement in 
community affairs, and criminal record, among many others. 
This group of criteria reminds us that, while vocational 
education plays an important role in purely skill training and 
retraining, it is also securely lodged within the overall 
educational enterprise — particularly where secondary day-school 
students are concerned. 

While it is not central to my discussion^ I should 
5oint out that — in none of these measures — are we talking about 
:he simple kind of precision that characterizes those in the 
)hysical sciences (for example, the x-raying of metal to 
letermirie fatigue points). In a very recent article in the 
iffie^^can Vdcatidnal Journal s Dr. Charles Benson of the University 
>f California at Berkeley touches on some of these measurement 
problems ; Regarding "occupational impact criteria" , for 
nstance, he notes that, "If we wish to measure quality in terms 
'f students' completions and placements, we must recognize that 
hese data are very imperfectly reported. The same is true ^of 
ata on employers* opinions of q[uality of training received by 
oca t ional graduates . Even if those kinds of da t a were widely 
vaiiable, it would be necessary to control for characteristics 
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of entering students and for the state of the local labor market. 
Thus,, the exercise is a reasonably complicafced brie.** 

Extending Professor Berisbri's comments, I would mairitairi 
that all of the criteria I have just suggested for measuring 
excellence present similar cbrhplicatibris . Next^ I would like to 
examine briefly the nature of the enterprise to which we must 
apply these measures — vocational education. - 

Many discussions of vocational education (particularly 
those concerning its effectiveness) seem to treat it as a 
single, homogeneous program. ^It is hardly that; instead, it is 
many programs with widely differing purposes ranging from the 
career guidance br brieritat ion function bf pre-vdca t idnal 
industrial arts, and the f arriily-cbrisurrier fbcius of consumer and.: 
homemakirig education^ through the exploration and clustered 
skills preparation in the high school, to the high-skills 
training and education at the post secondary level. It also 
contains special education for the physically handicapped, basic 
education for limited English-proficient adults, and pre~ 

engineering educatibn fbr technicians, airibrig other specialized 

/ 

offerings — ^clearly, an impressively- brdid spectrum of endeavors. 
Its prbgram support mechanisms similarly cover a wide span, from 
outreach efforts aimed at women re-entering the labor market in 
non-traditional occupations , through the highly successful student 
organizations such as the Future Farmers of America, tb higher 
educa t ion iris ti tut ions for training vbca t ibrial teachers ^ 
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counselors i atld adrhiriis tratbrs . 

Further^ vocational education is offered in an almost 
bewildering array of institutions^ each type with its own apprbac 
structure, funding mechanismSj legal powers^ and other 
characteristics: According to our latest data, this array 
includes: 15,729 public comprehensive or vocational high 
schools ; 1 ,395 public area vocational centers; 586 private 
secondary schools; 812 public noncollegiate posf-secondary 
Institutions; 6,813 private nbncbl legia te pbs t-secbndary 
Institutions; 1^135 twb-year iristitutibris bf higher educatibn 
'such as community colleges and technical institutes) ; 647 
:our-year institutions of higher education (which offer less than 
)accaiaureate programs ) ; 553 state correct ional facilities ; and, 
53 correspondence schools. 

Now, I have risked confusing you with this mass of fact 
)nly tb impress on you that the target of bur "excel lence 
ieasures" is perhaps even iribre cbiriplex than the measures 
hemselves. Having recognized this^ we are faced with a further 
iroblem; namely, that some of these measures are more pertinent 
or some varieties of vocational education than for others. For 
xample, while "beeupat tonal impact", usually measured by pi^ce- 
ent rates, is relevant fbr those secbndary vocational .students 
hd are completely sure how they are gbirig. tb be employed ,and whb 
efinitely are not going on to higher educat idtl ^ it is airibs t a 
on-^relevant measure for assessing the worth of what we call 
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useful consumer and hdmeitiakirig education programs, as opposed tc 
the "gainfuT' variety. On the other hand, such a measure would 
seem to be critically important in post-secondary technical 
education, where highly motivated and able students enroll to 
gain the skills and knowledges that are very specific to their 
chosen field. 

Turning to the "component/process" kind of criteria^ 
specifically, the matter of up^to^date equipment, 1 would judg^ 
this to be more important in post-secondary technical education 
Cfor the Same reasons) than I would for secondary^level 
*occupa t ional cluster" kinds of prdgrarhs where process is 
perhaps more important. Regarding "equi ty * criteria^ it would 
5eem obvious that this kind of measure would be far more 
)ert inert t for secondary day-school programs , where school 
ittendahce is mandatory, than :':t would be for retraining the 
mempldyed in a patticular industry, in which case the student 
population is already determined by circurhs tarices i 

in all of these cases ^ the way measures of excellence 
re applied must, either objectively or subjectively, involve 
eighting. Unfortunately, there is no general agreement on how 
his weighting is to be done; and this kind of decision is mostly 
ade on other grounds, including political ones. Now, this 
ituation poses severe problems for administrators trying to 
ecide where program improvement efforts should be directed, and 
or external evaiuators who attempt to assess the "'worth*' of 
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vocational educatiori prbgraihs , . j us t as it will for you, in making 
your recommendations, next spring. Using a single criterion for 
many different kinds of vocational programs ''lumped together" 
or using an inappropriate criterion for a single program can 
resui t in mis leading cla ims as to program qua lity, or to 
ineffectual corrective act ions aimed at achieving excellence: 

3d far, in my discussion, I have treated the various 
possible measures of excellence without regard to the time 
factor, as though, once we had developed a valid measure, it 
would remain sd^ for an extended period. This may have been 
true, years ago^ but not now. Each one of us knows prdgrams 
that, by consensus, were judged excellent a decade ago, but are 
now obviously out of date and a waste of everyone's time and 
noney. They simply have not adapted to change, change in the 
populations to be served, change in the needs of business and 
Industry for skilled workers, and change in the nation's 
worldwide requirements . 

For example J vocational educators still proudly recall 
:heir excellent efforts in training 7, 500, 000 skilled workers 
for defense industries and the military, during World War ii; ; 
^s recently as five years ago, this focus oh defense preparedness 
7buld riot, in and of itself, have g,iveri a program any special 
:laim to excellence. However, world tensibris have again 
ncreasedj the public * s mood has changed^ and a new administra- 
ion now makes our military strength its highest priority. 
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Obviously, unless vocational education shifts its priorities 
to meet this challenge , as it has been doing , any claim to 
excellence would have a hollov7 ring, indeed.' 

What 5 then, are the "dimensions of change" to which 
vocational education must adapts that in themselves alter the 
meaning of excellence? I find it convenient to group them 
into three categories: technologic al ; ^sc^ftotnic ^ and demdgraphac . 

Under techno logical chan ^ , we are experiencing a 
startling acceleration in the modification of old technologies, 
as well as the introduetibh of completely new ones. Terms such 
as "micro-minatur izat ion" , "robotics", "fiber optics", "bio- 
engineer ing" , arid "laser communications" are becoming part of bur 
language^ if riot yet household words. Still more chariges vzill 
:ome as expected increases in private-sec tor irives tmerit iri 
research and development occur. What this means is that the 
:orrespondence rate at which skills in many fields become 
)bs61ete is also increasing. Therefore, we must devote our 
itteritibri not only to preparing new workers at higher skill 
.evels^ but also to recrairiing huridreds of thbusarids bf 
jxperieneed workerc who face structural uriemployirierit . 

Under economic chan ge ^ we have the problems of overall 
ow productivity ; de ter iorat ing compe t i t ive pos i t ion in many 
lanuf ae tuiring industries such as steel, shipbuilding, and 
rbduct ibn electrbriics ; aging and ineff icient plants; ah 
bribrrrially high real iriterest rate; arid residual inflatibri. A 
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recent article in U.S. News and World Report (September 13, 1982) 
maintains that the nation's industry has lost a miilibri jobs 
that will never come back, in such major "blue collar" fields as 
automobile manufacture and garment making. Once agaiti^ 
technological change is an important factor in this economic 
change. For example, the article cites a recent study, by 
Ca"rnegie~Mellon University which predicts that, "By the year 
2000, robots will supplant three miilibri factory workers and, . 
by 2025^ could be handling all rriariuf ac turirig chores." The 
article goes on to say that many rriiddle--aged , skilled, but 
unemployed workers are having severe problems finding new jobs arild 
are increasingly seeking retraining as the answer. This has 
distinct implications for vocational education; but it is 
gratifying to note that the article goes on to state thai 
'Public schools iri many communities are reviewing course offerings 
iri order to prepare students for available jobs . . . New 
Hampshire^ for example^ has opened twelve new vocational high 



schools over the past decade and plans to open seven more iri the 
next four years, all geared to providing workers for* the 
electronics and other growth industries." Clearly, addressing thje 
needs of the economy has become an almost paramount factor in 
achieving excellence in vocational education, for the foreseeable 
future. However^ trarislatirig this gerierality irito operational 
plans raises a planriirig problem that I will discuss iri my 
::oncluding remarks. 
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Under demographic change , we have the overall aging of 
the nation' s work force ; a projected decrease in the percentage of 
the work force composed of youth (but ah increase within that age 
Bracket of minorities); an outmigrat ion of skilled workers from 
the "frost belt" to the "sun belt"; a tendency for acquits to 
remain in the work force longer and to opt for later retirement; 
a continued influx of Women into the work force, particularly 
into ribri-traditidnal occupations; an increasingly mobile work 
force; and , a continuing concentration of poor, unskilled or 
low skilled workers in densely opoulated urban areas. Recent 
data also indicate that, relatively speaking, the rural poor are 
in even more difficult straits than a decade ago. Here again, 
there are strong implications for vbcatidrial education during the 
1980s. For example, while youth unemployment still constitutes 
a severe problem^ it may well be automatically eased as the 
supply of new labor dwindles. This, however, will not change 
the fact that we will still be short of workers ,v7ith the right 
kinds of skills. For this reason, I would no longer term a 
program "excelleht" regardless of -.its other merits , unless its 
administrators were nov7 beginning to search for ways to devote a 
significant portion of its resources to adult retraining; For 
the same reason, although there are other reasons in the 
"equity" arena, I would no longer judge a program to be 
economically realistic, let alone "excellent", if it did not. make 
every effort to serve women, minorities, and the handicapped. 
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All of these changes must be accommodated by vocationa 
education if it is to achieve '*i5xci5l letice*' ^ which^ as part of its 
definition, must include the notion of ''relevance . ** 

Now that i have spent considerable time analyzing the 
concept of ''excellence** and its interaction with the field of 
vocational education, and have spent still more time in relating 
"excellence*' to various kinds of changes that are occurring in 
the ''outside world" I would expect you to ask how we are using 
these insights. What have we concluded about which program 
improvements are needed; and^ have we developed any systematic 
way of reaching such decisions? 

Let me reply to the second part of that question^ firs 
We simply do not have any such system for decision making in 
program improvement. What we do derives from considerable 
experience in bur field , from cons tant discussion among the 
Paribus levels, frbih pressures . exerted by ah ever expanding nutnbe^r 
Df special interisst brganiza t ibns ^ and^ as one wbuld expect, frbm 
directions suppl ied by our administtat ions ^ whether federal^ 
state or local. As much as possible, we do use the logical 
:ohcepts I presented for your consideration earlier in this 
iddress, but I would be the first to admit that they have grown 
empirically but of Ibng expreience. They Would surely come under 
:he heading of "wisdom bf the marketplace", but fall short of 
mything that might be termed "sci entitle management . " 

With this not inconsequential "caveat", let me list a 
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fev; of bur coneJusions concerning where vocational education's 
program irnprbverheri t efforts might best be concentrated: 

"Ideritif icat ion arid dissemination of existing 
exemplary curriculum materials; 

^Improving teacher recruitment, training and retention 
at the secondary level ^ . par ticularly in vocational agriculture 
and industrial arts; 

-Expanding sex equity efforts and at tempt irig to 
achieve more effective services for special needs populations; 

-Devising more cost-effective methods for acquiring 
^ery expensive, high- technology equipment for the post- 
secondary level; 

-Achieving better articulation among the various 
Levels and types of vocational education institutions, and with 
)ther kinds of education and training; 

-improving the relevance of occupat ionally specific 
)rograms by more closely xnvovling the private sector in their 
)larinirig, bperatibri and evaluation, especially by increasing the 
ise of cooperative educatibri; 

-Placing added emphasis bn the retraining of adults 
or careers that offer secure empldyiherit in the future; 

-Finding and employing more effective means for 
mproving prcjrams in both urban centers and in sparsely populate[d 
ura 1 areas ; 

-Fbcusirig existirig resources more intensively on 
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national needs such as defense preparedness and domestic energy 
production; and, 

^Incorporating en terpreneurship education into all 
vocational education programs. 

The total vocational education enterprise, federal, 
state and local, is responding to these challenges; however^ 
there are several aspects of this response that deserve your 
a t ten t ion . 

First , these priori ties were not invented at , or 
dictated to the field from the federal level. in almost all 
matters, local administrators sense these kinds of new demands, 
and begin to respond to them, more quickly than either state or 
federal staffs; and, in this administration's view, this is as it 
should be. Once we, in the Office of Vocational and Adul.t 
Education^ sense these local arid state initiativesj we 
provide the kinds of leadership that offers supportive research, 
cpordina t ion , and various kinds of technical assistance. With 
the exception of some recent excursions into over enthusiastic 
compliance monitoring, this kind of role is nothing new for 
federal vocational education officials. Therefore, we are very 
comfortable with the functions projected for us under 
Secretary Bell's Foundation Initiative. 

Second , we do have some problems in the area of data 
gathering. As you know, we are attempting to reduce 
administrative burdens on states and localities. One of the 
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most promising reforms involves controlling excessive paperwork. 
However, I will admit that it is difficult to provide effective 
coordination , let alone assign limited discretionary funds in an 
intell igeht manner , unless we know quite a bit about the programs 
we are trying to help, especially where they need this help. 
To give you a current example , the Department of Educa t ibh and 
the Department of Defense are about to offer a joint seminar oh 
vocational education and defense preparedness. Most of this 
seminar will be devoted to presenting exemplary projects in 
various kinds of training that are relevant to the nation's 
defense effort. V?e assumed that, although we had only anecdotal 
information, someone else would be able to provide a more 
comprehensive listing of these programs. This was not the case. 
Even the state directors of vbcatibhal education, hard pressed 
Lb fulfill federal cbmpliahce requirements and Ibsing staff at 
In alarming rate^ often had but a sketchy knowledge of hew 
urogram initiatives^ being generated in their own states. I am 
}uite sure that we will encounter the same problem in any of the 
)fiority areas 1 have j us t 1 is t ed . Consequently, there is the 
iver present danger of "rediscovering the wheel" in vbcatibhal 
Education. 

Third , the states are undergoing budget cuts (fbr the 
lame reasons we^ at the federal levels need to reduce bur 
:xpenditures ) and will undoubtedly give program maintenance a 
[igher priority than program improvement . Even now, states spend 
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a very small amount of their own funds for these purposes. We 
are getting to the point where states such as Michigan and Ohio 
are about to discontinue their support of higher education 
programs that train vocational education personnel, including 
teachers. Since there cannot be any new federal funding for 
these purposes, vocational education must turn to new resources. 
This clearly means c6mb::ning public resources v/ith those of the 
private sector, as well as more creative use of volunteer help 
(for exampie^ rrbiri retired teachers, tradesmen, and executives). 
One of our prime initiatives , in rhy assistant secretaryship , has 
been the creation of a "private sector task force" cdirimissioried 
to achieve exactly these goals. 

Fourth, because of our lack of knowledge about program 
specifics in the field, and partly because of our uncertainty 
regarding how to construct the matrix of "excellence" measures 
Versus specific vocational programs, to vzhich I alluded earlier 
in this address^ bur Office of Vocational and Adult Education has 
found it more useful to concentrate on' responses to some of the 
lational needs and broad areas of change that I have mentioned, 
^hile I do not think you should concentrate especially on 
/bcational education at the federal level, you should be aware 
)f sbme things we are doing, before you make your recbmmenda tions 
^et me list some of bur initiatives and other efforts. They 
.nclude: 

-Task forces in defease preparedness ^ high techriblbgy , 
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arid eritreprerieurship ; in addition to the one on the private 
sector that I have already described; 

-A contract with a private firm to determine the 
specific imp li cat ions of new technology for vocational programs-, 

-A contract with the National Academy of Sciences to 
investigate ways in which vdcatidnal education can assist with 
both inner-city and rural problems'; 

-Support' of ^'standards of excellence" projects 
conducted by practitioners in the field; one of which, in 
industrial arts, has been completed and is being put to wide use 

-Recerit cbmpletibn and bn~going dissemination of a 
project focusing bri practical methbds for achieving industry^ 
sduca t idti-labdr cdlldbdrat idri ; 

-Improving an existing system fdr cdnvertirig military 
:urricula for vocational education's use, and suppdrting the 
iissemina t ion of these materials; and 

-Gon t inuirig 'support for s ix regional curriculum 
:obrdinatibn centers. 

I would next like to share with ybu what v;e perceive 
:d bis underlying prbbleiris or issues, that, bver the ._lbng run, wil 
;reatly affect the extent td. which all cdricerired *^cari enhance the 
xcellence of vocational programs . We are already cdriductirig 
erious discussions with state and local leaders on these 
atters; and will, of course, appreciate whatever suggestions 
bu may give us. These are the questions we are pondering. 
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together with a few explanatory comments: 

• How can we evaluate our programs in sufficient scope 



and depth so as to really know where their strengths and weak-^ 
nesses lie? This is actually a twd-fdld prbblerri: first, it 
involves research, unperformed to date, oti ho\^ to achieve the 
weighting of ''excellence measures" for the many different 
vocational programs (as we have already mentioned): second, 
given the reality that we have not done a comprehensive job of 
evaluation when we had amost unlimited funds, how can we do the 
same job more efficiently with less money? 

" Row can systematic decisions be made, oh any level, 
regarding which kind of excellence should take precedence over 
others^ when two or more programs are being considered? Even 
given the possibility that we can correctly identify all needed 
program improvement actions for all programs, it will be 
financially impossible to address of of these, simultaneously. 
How, then, do we rationally choose betx^een two valid choices 
such as, let us say,; developing more effective cooperative 
programs for adults at the post-secondary level versus improving 
vocational guidance at the secondary level? 

— W hn t should b e the respective roles of the f ed erar4^ 



stat e and local agencies in program improvement There are many 
different "actors" on the stage of program improvement, 
including specialized federal staff, state research coordinating 
jnits, local curriculum development groups (in the larger 
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districts) 3 regional curriculum coordiria t ion centers^ the Natibna 
Center for Research in Vocatibnal Education at the Ohio State 
University^ other university centers focusing on vocatibrial 
education, and of course, many private firm^s. Taken together, 
ail of this operates at what is probably a low level of 
efficiency . Given what has to be accomplished , and the limited 
resources for this task , how can these elements be organized or' 
used so as to operate as a coherent system? For example, should 
the Office of Vocatibrial Educatibri merely "stock the shelves" 
:<fith research prbducts, leavirig ariy comprehensive "use strategy" 
strictly to the states; br^ shbuld discret ibriary programs be 
planned jointly by the federal^ state and local staffs in a mbre 
:argeted fashion? If so, how can we accomplish this while 
>reservtng state prerogatives? And, finally, 

" -How can we obtain mbre accurate and usable manpower 
iemandi data fbr the planriirig of specific instructional programs 
:or the future ? ; Y.bu will recall that, earlier in this address, 

ci ted^^a ~Tnaga^^ne article that painted a very glbbmy picture 
"or blue-collar employment, and by implication^ a similarly 
;loomy picture for the future of trade and inr^ustrial education, 

major segmejnt of the vocational education enterprise: First, I 
light point out that although I have ho doubt about the massive 
mpiact bf new technolbgies , vocational education has been "burned 
efbre, regardirig the rate at which hex^ kirids bf jobs will become 
vailable. I atn recalling prbjectibris liiade by qualified maripbwer 
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economists in the mid-sixties concerning the imminent increase ir| 
demand for new kinds of health technicians, for oceandgraphic 
technicians, and the like; Some of this demand has occurred, 
but not nearly as quickly or as overwhelmingly as some- predicted 
I also seem to recall that this same magazine has recently 
featured articles bri the coming explbsibh of demand for housing, 
as wel 1 as the need tb spend 1 jridreds bf billibns of do liars to 
restore our nation's infrastructure^ its rbads^ bridges and sewer 
systems , for example . These pre d ic t ions give us a completely 
different picture of the need- for workers in the construction and 
netal working trades, among many others. How are vocational 
educators to make sense of these alternate futures? installing 
lew prbgrams and deleting old ones represent a major, long-term 
:iriaricial investment. Are there ways of develbpihg more reliable 
Projections; dr^ might threre be some new arid creative ways fbir 
:ircumvent ing this prdblem? 

Before I close, I believe that there is one radre 
[uestion that must be asked and answered, " What difference does 

.t make whether this nation ' s vocational education programs axe 

excellent br nbt ? If I had the time, I could probably make a 
airly .cbriviricirig case (fbr a nbn-ecbnbmis t ) that quality 
dcatidrial prdgraihs wduld cbritribute tb a iribre skilled work force 
hich in turn would aid in increasing prdductivity arid reducirig 
nempioyment and inflation. Or, if I chose a values"'dr iented 
rgumeh t , i could expand on the s ta tement made by the Her i t age 
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Foundation in its Mandate for Leadership , that, ''The pending 
reauthdrizat ion of the Vocational Education Act represents still 
another opportunity to stress traditional values (erriplbyinent ,* 
job preparation, productivity^ et t:etera) ..." to this list, 
£ would certainly add the reinforcement of family values. 

But I think that my most ef f ec t ive response wil 1 be to 
tell you about three programs, currently in full operation, and 
Let you judge for yourselves whether or not excellence in 
vocational education makes any difference , to cbmmunit ies , to 
states and to the natibnl. 

- The State Technical Institute at Memphis, Tennessee, 
Ls in the third year of a $13 million contract to train active"- 
iuty aviation* technicians for the United States Navy, In 1981:, 
:his program trained 15,000 in the fundamentals of aviation 
lechahics, 9,000 in basic electricity and. electronics , nearly 
.,700 aircraft technicians, 1,135 jet test mechanics, and 850 ari 
:raffic controllers. It has been repeatedly commended by high 
evel Navy training officials. 

- Over the past 15 years ^ South Carolina has built a 
ompletely new system of voca t ional .schools and technical 
olleges. During this period, the state has attracted hundreds 
f new industries, many of them from Europe. The vocational/ 
eehnical system has been widely credited, wit hin South earoiina,j 
or much of this growth. 



- The Illinois State Board of Education in a cbhsbrtiur 
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with the liiindis State Chamber of Commerce^ the Illinois 
Department of Commerce and Community Affairs^ local educational 
agencies, community groups, and employers, offers customized 
training ander its high impact training services program. Based 
on the Chamber of Gommerce ' s own analysis, the investment of 
$740,385 to train and employ 1,159 persons, during 1981, has 
returned close to $57 million to the state and involved 
Cdmihuhi t ies , in personal income, various taxes and. retail sales. 

I believe these examples strongly suggest what the 
answer must be to the final question that I posed. Our efforts 
to achieve excellence in vocational education can be worthwhile, 
and the "payoffs" will be significant, not the least of which 
will be realized by the students, themselves, as they gain the 
skills that make possible a productive, satisfying life; 

The path we must follov? will be difficult and is strewn 
with the kind of testing problems that I have discussed with you, 
today. However, with the aid of groups such as, yours^ but 
especially with the active cooperation of the private sector, 
i am confident that we will succeed. 

1 am sure that 1 speak for all vocational educators in 
saying that 1, personally, welcome the challenge; 

Thank you. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION (1:10 PH) 
MS. CAMPBELL: I'm wondering if we might get started. 
It is our pleasure to talk about the Employability of Secdhdary- 
Age Youth. We have a fine panel of presenters. We have about ar 
hour and a half for this particular session and we hope that, 
unfortuantely for us, you will keep your complete remarks brief sc 
that we'll have an opportunity to question you. 

I'd like to introduce all of the panel and then they 
will proceed by the vay they're listed on the program. Calvin 
Frazier is the Cbrhrhissibher of Educatic?h in Cblbrado. He is a 
cblleague bf mine and president-elect bf Capital T State Schbbl 
Dfficers. 

Robert Taylor is Executive Director of the National 
Senter for Research in Vocational Education at Ohio State. We're 
ielighted to have you here. John Peper is the Superintendent of 
Schbbls in Jeffersbn Cbunty, Cblbradb, bne bf the largest schbbl 
syt *:ems in the cbuntry. Mike MacDbwell is. the president bf the 
Jbint Cbuncil bn Ecbnbmic Educatibn in New Ybrk. It's ihy 
sleasure to work with him in that joint council. Larry Brbwn 
Ls president of 70001, Incorporated, from Washington, D. C. 
?e are pleased to have all of you. Cal, we'll let you begin. 

MR.. FRAZIER: Thank you. On behalf of the state of 
Colorado, tbo, I'd like tb express our appreciation fbr the group 
Lbmijig_tjo_D&n^ye^^ah.i3^ w& hope your stay is productive. Secbhdly, 
wbuld like tb say that I'm ver^ pleased tb have ah bppbrtunlty 
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6 make these cbrrirrierits and let me just tell you briefly \ hat the 
aper that I've presented seeks to do. 

Number otie^ I tried to look at the charter for this 
ommiss ion and the charge given to it. From this beginning I 
ave outlined some of the reactions on behalf of the state of 
olorado, and to an extent some comments that I think would be 
efiective of 49 other states- Secondly, some specific questions 
ere sent me for comment and i have tried to react to those 
nquiries. Lastly, I provided seven recommendations to the 
ommission and I'll try probably to focus more on those 
^cbirimetida t ions this afternbbn in the time I have than the 
Dregding part. 

First of all^ two or three points very quickly under 
le charge of the Commission itself. I've included in my paper 
Dme comments- iu regard to Colorado education. They basically 
idicate that we, as best we can tell, have been going up in bur 
tst scbres and are back now to levels that were true in 'i971 
id before in terms bf English and sciences. In terms bf math 
id history and social studies, bur scbres are back to levels of 
>dut 1973-1974.. I'd like to make that point because I think so 
ich has been made of some national test trends that I would hope 
lat as you travel around the country, that you'll realize that 
lere are a number of s ta tes , and 1 apprec iate the Secretary bf 
ucatibn's cbmment in the paper this mbrning, that have turned a 
rner on this and that the public bught tb recognize that f act . 
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I think in our meetings with some one thousand board members 
here in Cbldradd arid 181 supeririteriderits , bveir the last six or 
severi years we've made a major effort to turn those test scores 
arburid arid bur records frarikly would shbw that this has been 
accomplished . It ' s beeri accbrhplished with the suppbrc bf parerits 
and also a legislature that has been, very helpful. 

We also try to monitor the attitudes of students 
toward public education and their high school programs, and again 
the results in our 1981 survey would indicate that they are 
higher how arid more favorable toward high school programs than 
they V7ere five years agb. Sb again, we're Ibbking at how kids 
feel abbut educatibri as well as whether br ribt they're achievirig 

Lastly, to iridicate that there are a Ibt of bther 
|roups working bn the same charge ^Imbst that ybu are. Iri 
iJolorado we have met with the Commission on Higher Education, the 
:ollege and university presidents and we are embarking on severa 
:ask forces this fall to raake sure that the high school math, 
science and English teachers know what expectations are held by 
:blleges.dr universities and that the expectations are spelled 
)ut at the college and university so that we have a fighting. 
:hance to meet them . So your report will be helpful to us in 
:ha t regard . 

Secondly , at the national level the chief state school 
officers met here in 1981 along with the s ta te higher educa t ion 
fficials and college and university presidents to look at how 
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we can improve the articulation and address this standards ' 
question. We have another national meeting of this same group at 
Yale University in February. Again, I v/buld say the input froia 
the Commission meetings across the country will be helpful for 

____ _ __ __ __ ._ ._. _ __ - _ 

US to identify specific things that we can do. I'm saying that ^ 
because I think you should realize if you haven't by-^ now that 
out of this eommittee could come some recommetida tiotis and some 
conclusions that fit into local and state efforts that are 
ongoing that can make your work, 1 think, satisfying to you and 
productive over the long run. 

In terms of some specific questions that were asked, 
E'll just react to two aspects here. Number one, we have set up 
something in Colorado that has been very, very fortunate for 
iS and very useful in terms of bringing busiitless and schools ' 
:ogether: We have 51 school/business councils established. 
Phase 51 councils serve 90 percent of our communities. They 
leet regularly to see how the business leadership feels about 
^-"12 education. We have two goals this year: one, to incliide 
iigher education representatives in each of the business councils 
ind secondly^ to' make sure that every one of the business 
ouncils starts with the question^ how well are the schools 
:-l2 and higher education serving business and industry in that 
articular region of the state. Out of that dialogue comes some 
ery creative programs that are unique to that region and 
eariingful and I would certainly commend this to any other states 
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A second aspect that I would address would be the 
rural education feature that relates to out Dakotas, Nebraska aric 
the other Midwest and Rocky Mountain states. We do very well whet 
it comes to basic skills in a very personal ized instruction that I 
think carries the student well into the work opportunities in 
terms of work habits and basic skills. What we lack in the rural 
areas are career education, exploration opportunities and specifi 
job training programs. The latter will be hard to meet, but with 
new technology arid with the support I think, arid apprbpria t ely so 
of the federal gdverrimerit iri this area^ we could boost rural 
education in those semi-isolated areas with some of the new 
technology, but it's beyond the capability of any one state^ I 
think, at this point to do that: 

tastly, very quickly let me go into the recommendations 
Number one, in Colorado last year we began asking business and 
military leaders in our state V7hat are the expectations you have 
for persoris cbmirig but of the secoridary schools bf our state. 
We found that many busiriesses were testing studerits arid that the 
military also had a number of tests that they were given. 
However, when I went back and asked high school principals and 
counselors if they knew what tests were being given and how 
their students would do, that answer was no, they didn't know 
what these tests were. So we've embarked on putt ing together a 
^biniribri deribiriiriatbr bf rieeds arid expectatioris of the busiriess. 
Ivfe've met separately with the military. I'm talkirig ribw with 
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representatives from iSeneral Thurmond ' s office in Washington to 
establish those kinds of expectations so that if by 1983 in 
Colorado we can present to our high schools this is how business 
is going to be testing your s tuden ts , this is what the military 
will expect, and if they don't do well in these areas students 
will know early what to expect rather than after graduation. 

We're pushing for this kind of assessment to take place 
no later than the junior year so that . remediat ion is properly 
taken care of by the local school district in the high school 
preparing that student for the work force. Until that happens 
all of us are going to continue to get calls like I did frbm a 
parent who said, "Well^ I v/ant to tell you about your system. 
My child graduated last June arid has beeri turned down by busi-. 
ness arid has very limited opportunity in the military." He or 
she should know that two or three years in advance, but ^ve 
lack the specific organization to make that available in our 
state and I suspect in 49 others. You could help in this effort. 

The national assessment of educational progress has^ 
been a helpful step in terms of the efforts that this group 
makes through the Educatibri Cbmrhissibri bf the States. We need 
to build on that prbj ec t so that we have a periodic sampl ing 
across the country^ math one year^ science another year, social 
studies a third year , f ine .arts a fourth year , don ' t f orge t 
that, and a fifth year could be the language and communication 
skills. States and locals will use that project and I feel 
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badly that I 'm hearing suggestions made that we pull back from the 
national assessment of educational progress effort. 

Third, NIE. NIE, regional dfficeSj and" labs and center 
are charged with doing research and dissemiriatibri of findings. 
There is overlap. There is a lack of coordination that should 
be resolved and unless those kinds of issues are addressed* 
state and local school districts cannot make use of the many 
excellent findings that are coming out of those particular 
groups. 

Number four, NIE has been badly treated in my judgment 
in the last fe\^ years. Again we need some national leadership 
and the last few days that I've had in doing workshops on the 
/(/estern slope in our state would be a good example of this need 
«?e met with a lot of principals in that area. We were going over 
^hat makes an effective school, and the twelve criteria that I 
:alked about would not have been made possible without the 
research base that was provided by the NIE efforts over the 
^ears. We should riot treat NIE shabbily arid provide rid direction 

I've mentioned rural education. 

Number six, our dropout rate has improved in a number 
>f areas. Our black dropout rate has gone^down. We have not 
dived the problem of the Hispanic dropout and I find in my 
eading on the national level that we have not somehow found 
he solution elsewhere. I would hope you would give some 
tteritibri to that particular group. 
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And lastly^ efforts like those made by Congress in 

Chapter 2, the consolidated grant program, have been very 

helpful to us. This approach gives us flexibility, without 

massive regulations, to address excellence and we would hope 

that those kinds of approaches could be continued. 

_ / _ \ _ 

Thank you very much - I appreciate wha t you do . I 

appreciate the concept of a Cbihmissibn going but to receive 

testimbny bn excellence. It's Ibtig overdue and for one, as 

as a Chief States School Officer tharik you for this and for the 

Secretary of Education's effort in this behalf. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you. Gal. Dr, Taylor? 

bR..TjAYLdR: Let me express tny appreciation for the 
opportunity to jbe here, for (your serving bn the committee, and 
for the Secretary's cbmmissionihg it. I might alsb add as an 
aside it seems like old times testifying in front of Al Quie 
again. 

Excellence in American products and increased 
productivity are essential to improve balance of trade, improve 
the economic condi t ions and improve standards of living . 
increased excellence in vocational and technical education will 
contribute to these urgent natibhal gbals. Increasingly vbcatidna 
educatbrs, in consort vzith bther educatbrs and representatives of 
the eiriplbyirient community^ must pool their talents and resources 
to achieve increased relevance, efficiency in the educational 
enterprise, and quality in the system. My paper highlights 
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some of the major constructs undergirding secondary vocatibrial 
education and I have corif^iried my paper to that pbrtibri of 
vocational education^ provide some research findings on new 
directions and status of vocational education and offer some 
recommendations . 

I think it might be interesting to point out tha t high 
school vocational education, despite the increased number of 
options that are being generated, still, provide to the mainstream 
system for prpearing many, many of bur young people fbr initial 
entry and emplbyiherit. Presently, we're serving bver ten rriilliori 
individuals. Seventy-eight percent of all high school students 
take at least one course in vocational education and if you add 
industrial arts and consumer and homemaking, 88 percent of all 
high school students take at least one' course. Twenty-nine 
percent, hbwever, of the high schbbl students account fbr 53 
percent of the credits that are offered in vbcational education. 
So what we have then is a situation where vbcscidrial education is 
serving a very extensive role in career planning and exploration 
and at the. same time providing a concentration of program 
offerings for ?bout a third of the students to prepare themselves 
for careers in depth. 

Dr. Worthingtbh mentibned at hbbn the number bf schbbls 
arid iristitutibris that were engaged iri that. Let me share with 
ydU^ if I ihay^ some of the recent studies that the National 
Center has done on the percept ions of secondary voca t ional 
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education and what key groups ^ like the National Associatidh of 
Manufacturers, the U.9. Chamber of Commisrce^ arid the National 
Association . of State Legislators were engaged in national surveys 
conducted by their association and what their perceptions arid 
recbirimehdat idhis were. 

In general, they felt that secondary schools should 
coritiriue to offer occupational specific training, but also they 
should provide iricreased emphasis ori employabil i ty skills and 
basic skills. They indicated that other thirigs being equal, 
they would prefer to hire a vocational graduate over a ribri- - 
s70cational graduate because they were more nearly job ready arid 
they required less time for training. Additionally, the 
respondents indicated a willingness to be more involved in the 
planning arid evaluation of vocational education. They indicated 
ari iriterest arid awareriess iri servirig bri advisory committees, 
sharing isquipmerit arid mariy other thirigs that would indicate a 
7ery positive attitude on the part of private iridustry to exterid 
:heir cooperative endeavors with vocational education. 

Now, with respect to the effects of vocational educatio^i 
)n participants there are no absolute conclusive studies that 
.ridicate the status of so diverse ari enterprise. However, when 
re take the Natibrial Lbngitudirial Sur^7ey arid the bther natibnal 
ongitudinal studies we're finding that a majority, bver 50 
percent and more nearly 70 percent of secondary and post- 
econdary graduates who are seeking work are being placed in jobs 
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related to their training. The actual emplbyrherit rates are 
higher .because there are some graduates that are being placed in 
jobs that are not related to their training. 

We ' re f inding that in some program areas ^ such as 
trade and industry- and females in secretarial programs, students 
consistently have higher earning rates than nonvoca tional 
graduates. About bhe-third of secondary vocat ional education 
graduates continue their education beyond secondary schools. New 
data emerging from longitudinal studies being conducted at the 
National Center based on actual transcript data and not just 
self ^designation are finding that participation iti vocational 
education is increasing school retention; it's reducing dropouts 
among high dropout prone populat ions . However , it is not 
absolutely effective in terms of the most dropout inclined or the 
rnost alienated. 

We also are finding that a large majority of graduates 
are reporting satisfaction with their jobs arid trairiirig^ arid 
employers . are satisfied with vocational education efforts.' 
Additional indicators from representatives of national school 
boards and from school superintendents, in regard to areas of 
emphasis needing increase in local programs, put vocational 
education as their number one priority. 

Ldbkirig ridw at some possible recoiriirieridat ibris for the 
Commission, I would suggest as number one that we need better 
agreement on the goals of secondary education. For example, a 
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national study conducted c;^ the National Center found that when 
local principals, teachers and members of the community agreed 
that one of the purposes of the secondary school was placement, 
then placement rates were significantly enhanced. Additionally, 
we need a stronger cdrrelatibn between the goals, the use of 
student time, and the allocation of resources. Research on time 
on task and also the recognition that if vocational education 
can and should make a contribution to basic skills^ then that's 
got to be tied to student time and resource allocation. We need 
to recognize that excellence is possible and essential in progfai 
of vocational arid technical education and that those with;high 
quality occupational skills arid competence should enjoy equal 
social esteem and be accorded equal status and support. We need 
to reassess the vocational sequence in high school to assure a 
mastery of basic skills, scientific and technical literacy^ and 
employability and employment skills. We need to link secondary 
education more effectively with the community, to increase 
emphasis bri explbren ti.al-based lea*rning, cooperative education, 
work experience^ arid participation and involvement of the 
employment sector in the plaririirig^ cbriduct arid evaluation of 
vbca t ionai educa t ion . 

We need to improve the articulation arid the cbbrdiriatibl 
with general education and vocational education. We need to 
place ihbre emphasis on teaching transf errabie skills working 
toward a coriscibus ability on the part of students to adapt those 
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skills to a broad range of employment situations and tasks. We 
heed more emphasis on upgrading the technological skills of 
vocational instructors to keep abreast of new developments and 
technology in the work place . Addit ionaiiy , we need to improve 
the articulation between secondary and pbs t'-secbndary programs 
and wi'th"^ other emplbyment and training systems. 

I would also stress that we heed to place earlier and 
incrisased emphasis on measures to prevent drdpduts^ to prevent 
alienation. We need more emphasis in the earlier grades on 
mastery of basic skills and we kind o£ have a situation where we 
never have time or the resources to do it right, but we always 
have time to fix it, as one of the speakers was mentioning this 
morning, with respect to high cos ts on remedial programs.' 

And, I would make a strong plea for a continuing federal 
role in educatibh at the secondary and pbs t-secdtldary level. 
Such a role could focus dri amelidratidn and reduction of critical 
national problems, capacitation of state and localities to 
deliver quality programs, and essential services such as research 
and development and ihformatidn systems. Addi t ibnal ly , we need 
to improve the access and availability tb high quality bptions 
and tb cbn t iriue tb s trike that balance between equity and 
ecdndmic efficiency. Thank ydu. ; 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thark you very much. As you talked 
about the articulation between the high school and post-secondary 
educatibh, l*m reminded of the fact that there have been a 
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number of people, I believe, who have Worked on this issue so 
that the competencies necessary to flow from brie level to the 
other are being identified arid are beirig used so that the same 
work is not repeated. 

John Peper . 

MR; PEPER: Thank you very much. Madam Chairman, member|s 
of the Gommittee. i commend the President and all of you who 
have agreed to serve on this Cornmiss ion . i too recall. 
Dr. Taylor, many elements of history.. We fought the battle 
Gdverribr Quie, iri the 1970s for reform. It vzas another title 
which you held. We defended Title 1 arid many of the programs 
over the years. Sometimes we even fought about arid cdndismried 
some of the programs in one form or another, and we're at it 
again. Happily, this time we discuss a great topic and that is 
quality education; I'm happy that the past 15'"20 years have 
permtited us to solve some of the problems that were more basic 
iri terms of social cbriditioris, iri terms bf providirig at least 
space for studerits where we rieeded tb arid ribw we cari deal with a 
topic that most educators would like to deal with^ and that's the 
topic of quality. 

I*m not a vocational educator. My vocational education 
staff present their views to you from a local point o£ view about 
sbme of the thirigs they'd like tb see happen. I-m gbirig tb cbmmeK 
that paper tb ybU as a pbirit bf view abbut vbcatibrial eduratiori 
and most of what 1*11 say, although I ' 11 refer to sbme bf the 
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written recbtrimenda tidrls that will have to do with the topic in 
general of quality education and the point of view that I hold 
about it. I will particularly stress a role for the federal 
government and a role for local educators. I must admit that 
this s tatement ' s my opinion~nobody else necessarily endorses* 
what I'm about to say. i endorse in vocational education that 
it's important to cont inue the his tor teal ly produc tive training 
programs. However, in bur staff recommenda t ibn Nb. 4 I wbuld 
cautibn that we are alsb aware that the job market's changing. 
Only about, 30 percent of the jobs in America today are what we 
have traditionally called blue collar and we're advising our 
vocational education staff to become aware of that fact and to 
transition to the information society. 

In that transition, even traditional jobs such as 
automobile mechanics are being asked to take up the electronics 
f br . analys is . Thbse areas bf the hew techriblogy such as word 
prdcessitig and computer technology are being added to our 
professional courses as well as to courses in all the schools- 
In saying that I'm pointing to a need for funding professional 
vocational training and f or expens ive equipment. If the federal 
government wished a role in that process at the local level we 
would invite expenditures, especially fbr the new expensive 
equipment. Moreover 3 I think we would be pleased if we had some 
demonstrations to our teachers on how to* use that expensive 
equipment; therefore , funding of agencies or businesses who may 
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be in position to teach teachers how to use the equipment that 
we're going to have would be very helpful. We're not in a posi- 
tion these days in public schools to hire large numbers of new 
professionals. Now, we are on bare bones budgeting. We are 
cutting back. The sighs of the times are such that there are 
not large develbprriehtal funds available to us for expans ion . 
Therefore^ we are talking about for the next tv7enty years 
essentially having the same teachers in bur schools that we how 
have. So if we wish to introduce new technology^ which we db^ 
then we need assistance in bringing our preisent staffs principal 
administrators and teachers into a working acquaintance with the 
<.inds of machines and tools that the students have commonly in 
pany of their homes. 

We wbuld alsb stress the continued role and importance 
5f the vdcatidnal cbunseldr. It is my persbnal impression that 
ic citizen in the United States is well educated if he or she 
tacks the skills or the education to hold a Job. Quality educa- 
:ion has one essential component. if it's missing, it lacks in 
ly mind the essence of a definition of quality education, and 
.t is that if one cannot hold a job, I don't consider that person 
:b be well educated. Therefbre, counseling in general education 
nd building career components such as thbse that have been 
eveloped very well at the Center for Vocational Education at the 
'hio State University and other places, now to be made available 
n a national distribution network system far more in abundance 
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than it has been in tlie past; i would strongly support 
activities which would make existing knowledge in this are^a 
and existing knowledge in the field of career education much more 
available than is currently available . 

Our staff suggests that block grants to states which 
allocate a certain pbrtidri for vocational education is wise. I 
would support that and I would add a condition. Local autonomy 
should be permitted to designate programs. This is insisted upon 
because what I need may not be what Denver needs and may nat be 
what Cherry Creek needs and may not be what Washington, D. 6. 
needs, so i would say block grants for a vocational or career 
education which lack specific restrictions vzbuld be very helpful. 

You notice I do speak about money. I believe there is 
a federal role in providing money for education in a general 
sense. I would like for the federal go^^ernment to rethink* its 
position with respect , to the amount of money that currently 
they* re willing to provide in support of those persons who work 
on federal .property, whether tHey are military bases or whether 
they are federal property that is tax exempt in local communities 
in order that a better quality education could be provided not 
only to those students ^ but could also be provided to the 
students of the community in which they serve. I am an advocate 
of the 874 funding being restored and I think there is a good 
rationale for it. Quality education is that rationale. When "'^ 
local cbmmuhities have to ante up the money and have no tax base 
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to support it. For large : numbers of personnel who primarily are 
serving the federal government it makes it difficult for local 
taxpayers to support a quality education in matiy communities 
of the United States. 

I also reedmmehd a federal role for research in educa~ 
tibri. This is hot a new recbmmehd'a t ion of mine. That role, I 
think, needs to change from what largely has been characteristic 
of educational research over the last tv7o decades. I would 
characterize much educational research of recent vintage as 
Eadism and political opportunism. I thitlk we need now arid have 
Ehe basis upon which to provide within educational re.search^ 
bohgitudianai studies which can tie observed outcomes with 
observable causes in the school house. it's time that we forget 
:hose persons who make silly claims that schooling does not make 
I differerice. Most of us sitting iri this rddm are ample testimony 
:o that fact that schooling does make a dif f erence . What we need 
:o find out is what goes on in the school that does make a 
tifference and we have researchers who are capable of doing it. 
'he federal government could help by funding sus tained longi tudin|a 
tudies which tie effect and cause directly, particularly to 
hose elements we have cbntrdl over in the school house. We do 
dt have control over poverty iri society and in schools. We do 
ot have control over a person's biographical characteristics, 
tudents come to us with them. What we have control over is 
ducational practice in the school house. 
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I believe that theri5 are institutions which are 
capabli5 of conducting sustained Ibrigi tudirial research; 1*1.1 
name some, there are many^ many others: the American Educational 
Research Association has many members who could give advice bh 
this subject. The National Institutes of Education has done a 
magnificent job in some areas. Their effective school studies 
that the Commissioner mentioned earlier is one example. The 
Northwest Regional Educational Research Laboratory has done a 
Tiarvelbus job of reviewing the research on effective schools, has 
packaged it and made it available to the National School Boards 
^Ls^ocia tiori . I believe that the federal government could help 
In tying together ins ti tu tidns and funding some of their 
iraining packages so that they would be made available to the 
)ublic school personnel at a reasonable cost throughout the 
Inited States, Such a network might include the Northwest 
.aboratbry, the National School Boards Association, the American 
LSSbcLatibri bf Schbbl Administrators, and maybe some of the 
principals and teachers brgariiza t ions . 

The National Assessment is^ I think, a very important 
rogram for the United States. It is tittle^ however^ fbr that 
rogram to mo'^e out bf its adolescence. It was commissibned in 
he mid *60s as a simple cross-sectional analysis of where 
he status bf American eeucatibn was with respect to some very 
undamental courses. The next phase, I think, could be funded 
ci a much more beneficial way tb sbciety sb that we cbuld get 
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at what I mentioned earlier, what goes on in the school house and 
V7hat its effect is. It simply does no good to find out that 
the students in the Rocky Mountain states read better than the 
s tudent s in Florida or Arizona or New York . What is important 
is what causes them to read better. > Is it because simply they 
were born in better households? I think something in schools 
effects the findings. And^ if it doesn't, what should we be 
doing in schools to make students better able to read in dtle 
area of the country than the other, because we know from other 
research that talent is reasonably uniformly distributed 
throughout populations in geographic regions of ail parts of the 
:buntry. 

I'd 1 ike to see the next phase and I unders tand the 
federal government is going to refund and re-lddk at the contract 
for National Assessment. I'd like for the next phase of that 
:ontract to stress effects in school that cause the outcomes 
:hat are observed. i hope that when that panel which reviews 
:he contracts insists that part of that review tie cause and 
effect rather than take a cr6ss"^sec t ibnal analysis and find out 
>he more time that the Rocky Mountain states children read ' 
letter^ do math better and are better scientists than students 
rom some other part of the country . We are ready to move into 
or adulthood in educational research and in the profession of 
duc^t ioh^ That kind of study and analysis would permit us to 
b sb and help us very much. 
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i would suggest one final recommendat idh for the 
federal government. They have given us several over the last 
couple of decades. And that is that these kinds of studies be 
funded at the laboratory, the university and professional society 
level and that funding be made available in the block grant 
category arid that as much restraint as possible be exercised in 
trying to regulate the practice of education because education is 
still an art form, arid bver-regula t ion assumes a sicence that is 
lot there. I think the locals with the right kirid of funding, . 
the right kind of encouragement^ might be iri better position to 
35 a better job without regulations than if they were over 
regulated with the assistances provided. Thank you very much. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much John , from a 
)racticirig administrator. 

Mike MacDowell. 

MR. MACD0P7ELL: The Jbirit Cburicil bri Economic Education 
-s delighted to have this opportunity to appear before the 
lationai Commissicn on Excellence in Education. It is especially 
)leasurab±e because two of your members are closely associated 
rith us. Dr. Campbell serves on our Executive eommittee and 
[r. Foster is bri bur Bbard bf Trustees . 

Cbrisideratibri bf the rble which education can play in 
uilditig and maintaining a productive ecbribmy is vital tb 
conomic educators. Perhaps no other economic system is more 
ependent on individual knowledge about that system than is that 
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which we have here in the United States.: 

We feel our market economy is both strong and fragile. 
Strong because people working for their own self-betterment 
can assure the be t terrheh t of all; and fragile because individual 
must understand the basic bperatibhs of this system if they are 
to succeed in it and prosper. Economic understanding is perhaps 
more important today because some of the bjasic changes are 
occurring in our world of work. As blue overalls are 
metaphorically and perhaps actually replaced by white lab coats, 
the functions of people who change garments is also altered. 
They work with much less supervision, or even on their own. 
The machines with which they work tend to become their servants 
instead of their masters. They needto make more decisions on 
their own rather than rely on instructions. Finally, use of 
their combined experiences and judgments, as well as their own 
iecis'ions may have managerial consequences as great as those of 
nanagement itself. 

Independent and individual decision making is the 
)asis for choice, and choice is the base of economics. Helping 
Jtuderits gain the capacity to make these choices and make 
"atidnal decisions is the purpose of econbmie education and the 
mrpose of the Joint Council. 

We are at bottom a local drganizatidn. We have 
f filiates in 50 states, 232 centers for economic education^ and 
bout 525 school districts affiliated with us enrolling some 
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H mil 1 ion students . We reach about a hundred thousand teaciiers 
a year through various teacher training programs. The Council 
is a federation in the true sense of the word, it is governed 
by a board made up of business, academic leaders, as well as 
labor representatives, the important tri-party arrangement that 
Mr. Francis spoke of earlier today. 

Many deplore the lack of ecdribrriic knowledge among the 
general public . The s tat is tics and statements appear almost 
Tionthly. We see them in national magazines and in the press. Thfs 
recent Test of Economic Literacy, at the high school level, which 
tfas administered ; nationally indicated that 58 percent of the 
students still did not understand that having more of one thing 
:buld come only at the expense of having less of sbmethiTig else. 
Another report on teenage consumers issued here by the National 
issessnient of Educational Progress fdutld' that more than twd"-third|s 
)f the students were unable to compute installment payments on a 
:ar when given the purchase price, the amount of the down payment 
thd the finance charge. More generally, in a recent survey 
)nly 42 percent of the students could identify the basic 
lifferences between a market economy and a command or socialist"" 
>ased ecbribmic system. 

Many decry these findings. The appendix tb my fbrmal 
estimony has a number of citations to that effect. I would 
niy cite a few including Secretary Bell in a speech before the 
FT in this very city last year when he said, ''I would like to^ 
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see the schools put iiibre classroom emphasis on the ecoribrriy arid 
how it works. Many people need to understand that this nation 
is only as strong economically as the ability or the willingness 
of citizens to produce goods and services , 

The Council of Chief State School Officers has gone 
on record endorsing quality and objective economic education in 
the Joint Gouncii on Economic Education. The National Gommission 
on Productivity and Work Quality recently concluded that , "A 
cbmpreheris ive program should be prbrhbted for the general 
imprbverrierit of public understanding bf the American econbmy arid 
how it operates.'* 

Why this sudden interest in economics education? 
There are several reasons. Certainly^ the demand for economic 
education seems to vary inversely then wit"h the business cycle. 
For instance, the emphasis on econo:.iics in some of, our large 
inner city schools occurred during the great Depressibn, arid the 
subject is still required iri New Ybrk City before graduation 
frbm high schbbl . The Joint Council on Economic Education was 
established after World War II, when there was a general fear of 
renewed recession and an actual inflationary spiral. From 
* 62 to '64 concurrent with public discussion of tax cuts , 
another thrust for economic education occurred and resulted in 
the establ ishmen t of the Developmental Ecbnbmic Educa t ibri 
Prbgram (DEEP), a system where schbbl districts affiliate with 
their state cburicil and the Joint Council for ii service 
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programming and material development and evaluation. 

The second reason for interest in ecbribmic education 
is manifested in state mandates. Currently^ 27 states mandate 
some kind of ecdnbrhic education. 

A third reason for the interest is that success seems 
to generate interest in a subject matter: The fact that students 
of teachers exposed to Joint Council programs do score 
significantly higher on nationally normei tests of economic 
understanding has generated a great deal of interest among LEAs 
in economic efdueatibn. I cited in formal testirribhy sbrrie specific 
statistics. Let me reiterate them tb you now. 

Students bf teachers enrolled in DEEP with formal in- 
service trainings are 100 percent more likely to understand that 
buying rtjore of one thing can come only at the expense of buying 
less of something else . in other words, they understand trade- 
offs. They are also 25 percent more likely tb understand the 
role o£ profits and incentives in a market ecbribiriy; 24 percent 
more likely to understand that active cbmpe t i t ibri is' a vital 
ingredient tb the prbper functioning of a market economy; and 
33 percent more likely to understand that the lack of educa- 
tional and technical skills is the ma j or cause for low income in 
the United States^ 

independent research conducted by the Na t ibhal 
Assessment of Educational Progress indicates that ^ "Ecdndmics 
was the only one of the fbur sbcial studies areas in which there 
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was any imprdvemeri t for 9 to 13-year-61ds . " So we are seeing 
some specific improvemisn t where we can concentrate on teacher 
training and quality materials. 

As might be expected^ these test scores represent an 
increase in teaching of the subject matter and in the quality of 
the teachers. I might also suggest that independent studies 
published in the Journal of Economic Education indicate that at 
the elementary school level, quality ecbhomic education programs 
interest students in subject matter other than economics and 
that student test scores in mathematics arid readirig actually 
improve when these subjects are tied to classroom programs 
stressing personal economic decision making. So , • ecbribmic 
education can be not only a relevant subject^ but also one which 
Interests students in the broader range of educational goals 
^hich V7e ' re all discussing here today; 

With regard to recommenda t ions , I would break them 
^ntd two categories. The first are those that are generally of 
.nterest to educators. The second are those which are more 
:radi t ional ly concerned with economic education per se. With 
egard to the general* recommendations, despite the fac^t that over 
lalf the nation's states mandate some kind of economic education, 
ev7 use any testing sequence to monitor the mastery of economics 
eachers or, perhaps more importantly, students. Still fewer 
ta tes require any teacher prepara t ion iri the subj ec t area . At 
resent few teacher training institutions are either capable of 
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bir willing to ihstifctite cbarses in economics or economic educatio 
or related subject matters: There is litt.le wonder, therefore, 
that drily 25 percerit of the new graduates of most of our 
teacher trairiirig iristitutioris report any course work in the area 

Textbooks are still the core materials specifically 
used in economics. In '73 the Jdirit Cduricil published a review 
of economics textbooks. The review fourid iri gerieral that most 
textbooks had severe shortcomings in content and^ at times, 
actual errors. Improvement was necessary. I'm pleased to 
repdrt that there has been a signif icant turnaround. New social 
studies textbddks \nclude more information about economics and 
^ith greater frequency than before. Errors in most texts have 
5een removed. In addition^ economics texts for a specific grade 
Level such as the junior high school have been developed. 

The recent study published by Yankelovich^ Skelly and' 
Jhite which surveyed over 800 teachers of economics throughout 
:he country found that most of them use ancillary materials in 
:he area of ecbnbmics education. They reported f' 3t these 
laterials were helpful, but they also reported that many of 
hem were not objective and served to uriderscbre sbme educators' 
eelings tha.t economics educatidn was; a no man's land for special 
n teres t groups on all sides. 

With regard to specific recommendations, I would make 
everal. Because the private sector has the most to gain from 
nowledge bf ecbnbmics bn the part of workers, consumers, and 
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citizens , we firmly bel ieve that the private sector shoo id pay 
for most of the prbgrarris. Public sources should be used to 
match funds contributisd by private sources. I would underscore, 
however^ that there should be a greater cbdrdinatibri of the 
relatively small amount of funds which do flow both from public 
and private sources into education. A place to start would be 
tor this eommiss ion to endorse the policy of the Counc • l of 
Chief State School Officers which endorses the Joint eouncil. 

While ma ter ials are extremely important tc economic 
education, teacher training is of the utmosii in importance. 
Therefore, most of the resources should be directed to the 
teacher ..training area. 

A basic set of standards with which to tri)in teachers 
and produce materials would be very helpful, and we hope that the 
Gommission might suggest a set of standards to work toward. 

The standing policy of the Joint Gouncii is not to 
endorse state mandates in any area of the curriculum. However, 
we do feel that when state mandates appear the states should 
provide some resources to help teachers understand what they are 
to teach and the methods for doing it effectively. 

Those are our recommendations. Thank you very much. 

MS. eAMPBEtt: Thank you very much, Mike: 

Larry? 

: MR. BROWN: Chairperson Campbell, members or the 
Cdrhrhissiori 3 I'm Larry Brown, President of 700Cl~Limi ted , 
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the Youth Empldyirierit Company. I suspect through the course of 
the day,' and I've sat through roost of your testimony, you've 
heard all of mine. Let me see if I can characterize it a little 
bit from a practitioner's perspective. 

There's always been an unquestioned beT^ief in America 
that performance on the job is in some way determined by how well 
we've been educated, but as yet there's no simple formula tc 
figure how we link education with productivity. Our daily 
experiences aren't much help either. 0n the one hand we 
encourage and reward those young people who do well in school, 
3ut as most employers will tell you, the best students do not 
ilways make the bes.t employees. Tod many other factors such as 
ittitudes, expectations, or even race and ^lex enter into the 
equation. 

In discussing the empl oyabiTi t y of secondary-age youth 
'd like to go over two aspects of education and their 
elationship with two aspects of productivity, 0n the education 
ide I'll address the ways in which j^cung people , the 
conomically disadvantaged in particular^ can arid must acquire 
he necessary reading, writing and math skills for on-the-job 
uccess. It is equally important, however, to educate youth in 
ife skills, work habits and positive attitudes for productive 
[tipldymerit. Iri 70001 's experience these facets of education are 
wo halves of an inseparable whole. 70001 's in a fairly unique 
Dsition to comment oti the link betx>;eeri education and produc t ivi tly 
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For more than a decade we have been helping young high school 
dropouts overcome the educational and employment barriers that 
prevent them from becbrriirig productive citizens; . 

The unemployed high school dropouts in the over 1S0 j 
programs we instituted across the nation are almost universally 
believed to be part of America's productivity problems . Among 
the over 25,000 young people being served^ most are age 18 
and younger, from minority groups and female. Almost one-third 
are parents of at least one child and 7 pe:icent more than one. 
Interestingly, over 50 percent of the young people we see are fr 
families in which neither parent ever completed high school. 
Sighty percent read below a ninth grade level and one"-third have 
lever held a job. Few ha^e held any job beyond two rhbriths. 

These high school dropouts^ and thousands of prbspectivje 
iropouts in our classrooms today, are a potential bedrock of 
)ermanent, underclass citizens who 'could remain without signifi". 
:arit V7brk for the rest of their lives. 70001 has proved, however 
:hat even these mbst disadvantaged youth need not be written off 
iuring the past six years albrie, 70001 has placed more than 
6,000 young dropouts wiht private employers. They were hired ' 
olely on the strength of newly acquired skills and without 
mployer incentives; Furthermore, these youth are among the most 
nmotivated and least skilled, and participated in the 70001 
re~emplbymeht training program without the benefit of wages stid 
llbwances and mbre than 80 percent of the young dropouts who 
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complete the training are eventually placed, usually within 
two weeks, into private unsubsidized jobs. 

0ur experience convinces us that young people do want 
to work and will participate in training without being paid 
to do so. 70001 has shown again and again that employers 
will hire job-ready youth v/ho possess the work habits and the 
attitudes* necessary to become productive employees. Pre-employraeln 
skills and posit ive work habits are not enough , of course . 
4 solid foundation of readings writing arid math skills is vital 
lot only to success on the job, but in life as well. From a 
productivity standpoint, it's incumbent upon all of us that our 
educational system produces graduates who possess the basic 
icademie. skills necessary to s treng then the economy. 

70001 ' s educational program stresses the basics and 
ill erirollees are encouraged to study for and pass their high 
school equivalency exams. Scholarships are available to those v;ho 
jarn their GED' s and wish to enter pos t-secdridary educatibri. 
'his emphasis on education is so pronounced, in fact^ that the 
iajority of enroilees refer to 70001 as a school rather than a 
ob training program. ' * 

Why do these high school dropouts respond well to 
0001 ' s. educational program?.. First of all, it's important to 
eep in mind tha t ydurig people rarely leave school because they 
ack the brain power to learn. The vast majority are of average 
r higher intelligence.. Their reasons for dropping out range frojn 
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simple boredom, to alienation, to pregnancy. Some are frbih 
troubled homes and many have substance abuse problems. More tha 
a few have undiagnosed learning disabil i ties . In other words, 
the learning capacity is there. The key is to devise an 
educational program flexible enough to meet the needs of young 
people whose previous learning experiences have been so negative 

7dddl's GED program is self-paced, making use of small 
group and individual instruction. For those who lack even the 
skills required to prepared for GED, 70001 offers a 'competency 
based curriculum and an adult basic education program. A formal 
recognition system rewards publicly those students who do well 
Dut does hot chastise those who lear,h more slowly: Local staff 
provide intense cbunselirig needed to help 'part icipants overcome 
personal barriers. Classes are often held after normal business 
lOurs so that participants are not tempted to give up their 
educations for the more immediate gratification of a paycheck,, 
ind we often "conspire" with employers once our subjects are 
lired to provide incentives for continued education. But there's 
ibre to making youth employable than a thorough grounding in 
asic academic skills.;, - 

Many people, rib matter hov; well educated, enter the 
orld of work with unrealistic expectations, negative attitudes, 
nd no real sense of direction. 70001 couples its instructibri 
n academic disciplines with programmed activities that teach 
oung people what the world and employers expect of them. These 
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activities, and they range from civic involvement to simulated 
work settings and leadership training, also build self confidencj 
and self respect. It is impossible to overstate the important 
of these latter two factors. Young dropouts come standard 
equipped with self images drily a notch or two above zero. They 
are well prepared for failure arid perform as expected. It takes 
ah enormous effort to overcome these deeply in.^rained p^itterns 
of failures . Even the best des igned education and training 
program can be dragged down with the self failing attitudes like 
this. When you get right down to it, attitude is the key 
ingredient to insuring a higher level of eaucatioh and productivijt 
not only for youth, but for all Americans. Attitude development 
is part of our formal education system arid cari rib loriger be 
Ignored. Just as 70001 builds opportunities for success arid 
Lessons for failure into all of its activities, our national 
Lnstitutions must do *the same. 

Schools must lavish praise not only on the merit 
Scholars arid athletes, but also on students who achieve often 
lore difficult personal goals arid objectives. Only when youth 
iave a chance to recognize arid test their self worth, and until 
hey feel they have a contribution to make will they be 
roductive workers. The employers 70001 deals with are primarily 
oncerned about immediate productivity of individuals once they 
re on the job. It is here that 70001 has focused its efforts 
ver the years to develop a work readiness prograrn to boost 
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productivity of new labor market entrants ^ especially from 
economic disadvantaged backgrdUtlds. With the benefit of 70001 *s 
intensive pre-employment tr.aining program, youtig high school 
dropouts with no previous work experience beg in j obs knowing 
what t:o expect and what is expected of them: They are 
cnrsciehtious about absenteeism and are less likely to quit over 
a minor problem. 

In the research study that Dan' Saks referred to this 
rridrriing, it was found when interviewing bur employers that over 
30 percent of the employers found that the yourig people we placed 
with them performed better on .a list of criteria than their 
co-workers hired through the employer's normal hiring process. 
And fully 90 percent of the youngsters we placed performed as 
well or better than people hired from the normal hiring process 
and these are economically disadvantaged youth, vzhatever that 
term means. It equals productivity and it equals profits. It's 
a major reason why employers in 16 states have cdtne to rely on us^ 
as a sole hiring source.. 

In its 13 years, 70001 has learned a number of lessons 
about how to link education and training to on-the-job 
productivity. Let tne summarize a few briefly. Very simply, young 
pebple will learn better and faster if they . under s tand why the 
material's important. Relevance is a key. We heard Dan Saks 
say earlier this morning tha t work by in-schodl studisnts is 
increasing in this country. What a marvelous opportunity to use 
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that outside work theyVre doings to link it with their education 
Secondly, people of all ages will perform pretty much in form 
with the expectations we set by them. Make young people believe 
they will fail and they will. Give them realistic expectations 
of success and they will succeed. Third, people will perform 
best when they feel they are making a contribution. We all 
1 ike to bel ieve our presence bri earth makes some differ en ce to 
someone somewhere. Ydurig people especially are searching for 
constructive roles to play. Fourth^ although jobs require 
increas ingly sophisticated skillsj employers are willing to 
train people who demonstrate good work habits and attitudes. 
We've heard that a number of times today. This is especially 
true for young people. A Labor Department study found little 
resistance airibrig employers to hiring youth of disadvantaged 
backgrounds for enrollment in quality empldyrrierit training 
programs. Only one in a hundred firms refused to hire because of 
a previous negative experience with .employment training programs. 
Fifth, the concept of a public and private partnership is more 
than a desirable goal. It's already working in reality. 
Schools, employers, government agencies and other organizations 
are \«7drkirig together in cbmihunities across the natibn tb sbl\7e 
mutual problems. Many bf bUr programs are run by high schbbls, 
secondary schools and community colleges. 

70001 is proud to be involved in what we believe to be 
some of the most innovative employment training programs anywhere 
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Their responsibilities are clearly defined, current issues 
dealt with openly , publ ic arid private iris ti tut ibris could do a 
great deal together to improve the quality of educa t ibri arid 
raise the level bf productivity. I think it * s time to stop 
talking about what we should be doing and find out what's 
already going on. 

Sixth, the federal government has a role to play and 
we've heard that right in this panel here this mbrnirig. Many 
of the most effective school to work projects in this natibri, 
including most of 70001 's prbgrams, have cbihe about through 
stimulatiori of full br partial furidirig by the federal government. 
I spent the last three iribriths visiting executives in most of the 
Fortune 100 companies in America and I'm convinced the private 
sector cannot and will not provide all the resources necessary 
to train the econoniical ^ y disadvantaged for productive careers, 
lowever, they will share the cost of prbgrams that are rhbre thari 
merely income transfer programs, prbgrams that are well-designed^ 
well ruri, and that quickly repay their cbst iti terms of lower 
erhplbyrherit arid higher productivity. 

Fina lly , I have one very spec if ic recommendat ion . if 
you consider nothing else I have said to be of import , 1 ask you 
to seriously consider this. For too many years those of us who 
work in the field of employment and trainirig, and thbse bf us 
who wbrk in the field bf '''^formal educatibri have labbred in 
separate virieyards. Until we set aside bUr differences^ as well 
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as our criticisms of one another, the young people we wish to 
serve will not benefit 'from our experience. In my experience 
in Washington as president of 70001 as well as chairman of a 
legislative task force for the National Youth Employment 
Coalition, it*s continually put me across the table from 
representatives of the educational professions. Too. often we 
cannot or will not agree on what to recommend or what we will wor 
toward in the des ign of an employment training policy for this 
nation. Our differences are rarely large, but our distrust and 
our parochialism stands as the greatest barriers for people like 
me to become be t ter educa tor s and people like you to become 

better trainers of young employees. 

, __ _ . _ _. 

As the Gommission on Excellence in Education, I implore 

you to bring us together, whether it takes an iron fist or* a 

velvet glove. We have much to learn from one another. If you 

will work to help professional educators becdme more willing to 

recognize the success of many cbihiriuriity based organizations and 

alternative schools and the success they have achieved in 

putting people to "work, I will pledge that I will match your 

commitment with resources of the National Youth Employment 

Coalition which represents 21 of the largest organizations in 

this country, to work closer with you to learn how we can become 

better educators. Thank you. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. The presentations 

from these five people have been very s t imula t ing . Are there 
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questions now from the panel? Governor Quie? 

GOVERNOR QUIE: thank ydii^ Anne. First I want to say^ 
too, that I am encouraged after listening to yoUj not only by 
your optimism by what you*ve laid out as a possibility of making 
some strides forward. 1 ' d like to ask tv^o questions, if 1 may, 
to you. Gal and John. One is on the ftAEP. fie you think it 
would be behef tcial if you can get tha t inf orr:a tion oh your own 
state rather than just on the Rocky ^Vi untaias? And in f act , 
when I wrote encouraging funding of UArP I wanted to put more 
rribriey into it so you could find but Uow your own state has 
fared. They didn't do it iti the past because it was too 
dangerous to find out. Are states ready now to find out? - 

MR. FRAZIER: Well, two reactions. Governor Quie, and 
then I'm sure dohh has one. Number one, as Chief of State 
School Officers we've encouraged the National Assessment project 
to move to a point where their findings and approaches can be 
utilized by local school districts and states. There ought to 
be a way for a cost sharing iti some of the efforts so states can 
buy items out of the general knowledge data base once they ' re - 
developed so. that states could carry on their own maybe more 
extensive tests. This would make it possible to have the. 
national findings from the tests that could be related very well 
to state responses. I think that would be important. They 
have been very responsive to this^ so I think it's not a concept 
they oppose. 
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Secondly, the thing that I was really pushing for here 
goes one step further in terms of our experience. We have 
seen school districts focus so much on the math and, the reading 
and science that 1 believe we have become quite sophigticated in 
these areas, but evaluating the total school program goes beyond 
that. What I'm getting from many districts is a request for 
help to look at social studies, citizenship, and f"ne arts 
programs. We don't judge those areas because there's little 
assessment sophistication in these program areas. I think 
that's where the National Assessment project could give us help 
to assess our total program in terms of responding to the 
citizens at a time of high fiscal concern. Those would be two 
reactions and the group has been very helpful here at ECS in 
discussing these with us. 

MR. PEPER: It's my opinion that some states are 
already runnxng mini-national as^essmehts of their own oh ah 
annual basis. I believe Connecticut is one state which is doing 
that and there may be some others. They tend to like it. I 
always have been a believer that if I'm tested I should be given 
back the data for my organization, whether it's local, state or 
national. Mr. Goldberg has heard me insist oh it so much, and 
so I think that if you're going to test an organization you 
ought to give them the data back at least about that 
organization, and the funding ought to be built ititd the prdgram 
to return data: Then local districts could do whatever they 
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wanted to with it; 

GOVERNOR QUIE: The second question I have is related 
to what I heard Mr. Forbes say this morning and I sav7, Cal, that 
you have for a number of years seen irriprdving test scores here. 
What he talked about is irhprdving test scores on what we thought 
of as basiw. eC'^atioti^ the readings inath and writing; however^ 
that the ;. :7"^ning skills, comprehens ion , the analytical skills 
have declined. Now that kind of threw me this morning especially 
when you try to look at a direct correlation. You would say 
don't teach them to reaa '^v". write and do math so much so they 
can't think, but 1 don't think there is that kind of a cdnnectiotr 
td it. Hdw do you accdunt, the twd df ydu, fdr that happening? 
Is there a lag dr what is it, because I tell ydu^ if I warited to 
teach a person to rea son ^ I'd sure teach him how to read . 

MR. PE)?ER: I hope James Coleman's not ab wrong about 
this topic as he was about his previous research- i know 
Goleman's latest maj or study indicates that students now khdvz 
hdw to read and so that's a cdmpliiherit, I suspect, but befdre 
we're through bldwirig dur chest up over the cdihplirnerit , he says^ 
"Buc now they don ' t thitlk. " And Hr . Forbes got on the band- 
wagon with that idea based on a study of a writing sample of 
students. I believe we have not taught composition skills as well 
as we should : Hov7e^7e^ , my exper ience in t a Iking on a da i ly bas is 
with high school graduates leads me to bel ieve that they think 
better than I did vjhen I was a sehidr in high schddl. So I don't 
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pat a lot of stock in one essay test of National Assessment as 
the basis for a national generalization and I hope that's brie 
thing that national government would get over. You get a test 
score here, yoo fond Goleman, and the next thing you know we have 
the thinking curriculum eoitKj out for all the students in the 
United States, and that's what I call political opportunism or 
fadism. It is this kind of educational fadism that we've got to 
get beyond. I do believe we have failed to teach composition 
skills as well s.s we might have in the past two decades arid I 
think Mr. Forbe ' s findipg.=! in this respect are correct. That the 
present sLudents do not think well. I think has not been 
demonstrated adequately and certainly not sufficiently adequately 
to indict a qeneration of students and so I'd say let's be a 
little cautious there. But if we want to teach thinkirig and 
cOmpositidri skills we kribw hdw^ arid maybe we nead to set that as 
an expectation as has beeri Said, earlier, for ourselves. We 
could get a great daa" of help if college eritrarice staridards 
were a little higher. 

MS. GAMFBELt: That is happening over the country. 

Cal? 

MR. FRAZIER: The reaction I'd have to thai", 
Governor Quie^ is that this is the same thirig that I heard from 
business leaders in the interviews that I've participated iri 
over the last year. I think it was importanL that Uc' address 
the national concern about the ability to read. If sor.iebody | 
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can't read it forecloses exparisibri of the mind in other areas; 
May I go back to bur Cblbradb mbdel? We have tried through local 
comftiittees to set up meetings involving parents, taxpayers and 
students. Twenty-nine hundred individuals particitjate in the 
local committees to monitor student progress and advise local 
boards of education. When you've got that kind of coalition 
established, change took place. I think we've gone through a 
period of focusing on reading and math scores. Now when business 
says we want .<;omebody who can think, who can be creative, I think 
that if, v/ith the Natibnal Assessment Project also asking the 
same questibn, we can cbme back to such questions hbw that we 
have gotten through this preliminary emphasis on reading. We can 
move to this next level and that's why I'm so encouraged in a w?3y 
by what's happened over the last five to eight years in 
'education. it's got to be done. 

60VERN0R QUIE: Thanks. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Arlie? 

MR. FOSTER: This is addressed to Mike HacDowell. I 
have two questions. One is, do ydu have any information that 
tells you that learning more about economics makes for more 
productive workers? That's the first; question, and the ether 
bne which is in the same area and certa:.nly the subject bf the 
meeting tbday, db ybu find that by helping students learn mbre 
about bur system, they become better decision makers? Any 
examples Of those Would bahelpful. 
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MR. MACDOWELL: We do carry on some research in the 
area. Obviously^ we're interested in cognitive rather than 
attitudinal changes and longitudinal, and attitudinal changes ar€ 
very, very hard to come by, I mentioned a couple of studies 
which do indicate that economics learning does seem to interest 
children more in other basic skills. One or two in .particular 
worth mentioning. A program called the Mini Society created by 
Dr. Lourilsky of UCLA, where children actually create their own 
ecdnbmy in the classroom and learn by doing. Where that has beer 
tested in Los Angeles and Wilmington, Delaware, we see significart 
increased student test scores on basic reading and math tests. 
Although these are not quantifiable at this time, teachers report 
a better attendance record in inner-city L,A, schools where this 
program was utilized. 

With regard to the question about productivity and 
economics edacatibri, several advances have been made here- We 
Id have ai\ a tt.i tudinal„measur:eraent ■ LnsHtrumerLL_-whiGh— at-tempJ::s--^t:o^ 
:orrelate changes in attitude about ecbribinic-related subjects 
including productivity as a result of exposure to the prbgram. 

fin^^ that students of teacherc who have been trained in the 
jubject matter have a much better appreciation of the system. 
:his was verified by a study completed by a Business Roundtable 
.n '73 arid '74. Alsb, people exposed to economics seem to have 

greater appreciatidri bi matcers economic. In other words, 
hey' 11 pick up a weekly periodical arid search fdr thdse issues 
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that have ecohbmies' at their base; They also develop a 
transferability. That is, they will be able to understand that 
an ecdridrhic situatibh they learn about in one industry or in one 
job area or in one persbrial expenditure decision is applicable 
to a similar situation. We can show some pbstitive research 
here but I would agree with the rest bf the panel that much mbre 
longitudinal research is needed. 

MS: GAMPBEtL: Emeral? 

HR . GR9SBY: Yes. i have several questions to several 
different persons. Coming back to Dr. Taylor, you mentioned, I 
think as part of your recommendatibhs , there must be a link 
between secbhdc^ry education and the cbmrriunity. Althbugh we've 
been talking on a brbader scale^ but at the same time ybu said 
that there must be some articulation between secondary educatibn 
and post secondary educacion. Can you elaborate a little bit 
ncre on that link between secondary education and the community? 
DR. TA YLO R : It can t^k^^a^ namber of forms . Pe^rhgLpLS__ 



the most bbvibiis one is the matter of program advisory cbmmittees 
Others wbuld be the utilizatibh of industry representatives as 
resource persons in class placement for cObperative educatibn 
)r work experience, instances where industry has provided 
iquipment, have personnel put into the classrooms on loan. For 
!xample, Westinghouse has loaned one of their top executives to 
:he vbcatibhal prbgram in Florida fbr the past year. We have a 
iublicatibn but frbm the Natibhal Center that lists 138 
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innovative ways that industry and schools can link. Exchange, of 
personnel, involvement of industry with respect to the 
technological updating of teachers and any number of links. 
One i might add, too, is business and industries' actual 
involvement in what programs need to be offered, how effective 
those that are being offered are, and participating in the 
evaluation of those programs is very critical. 

MR. CROSBY: And one to Dr. Peper. I may know, but I 
would just like to get^ as a supeririterident ^ what are some of the 
things you mentioned in terms of funding and block grants and so 
forth. You're also highly critical of the federal government in 
terms of over regulation. i think that's the term that you 
used. 6an you give me a couple of examples of this over 
regulation? 

DR. PEPER: I think many of the vocational technical 
programs are good examples. In order to apply for the aid one 
has ^ to h'ave specific cla^s s^izesj kitid of teaching 

cer tif ic.i te , you have to even have an adult sponsor to take 
trips , and you have to commi t yourself to nat icna 1 trip:? to 
qualify for some of the funding. Weii^ v;hat if a iocai district j 
doesn't want to take their kids out of school ov trips? Tbey 
should still be eligible for funding it? my niihd. I hope I'm 
riot crifical as much as r acdihihisriGirig it's time to change^ arid 
that's what I hope we're about. I thiak we've done a marvelous 
j ob in funding from the federal government in many areas , but i 
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also think that V7e can overdo the regulating and what I'm saying 
again, in special education is another example where we prescribe 
that related services be provided, and yet we * ve never been willit; 
to define opera t ibnal ly wha t that concept means . We have 
prescribed that a learning disal . -{-d child be served, and yet no tw(» 
people in this country can agree on what a learning disabled 
child i:5. The federal government, after spending large sums of 
money trying to define, it with experts, pushed the definition 
problem back to the states for their own local definition. And 
I think that's a bit unfortunate, i think if we don't know enougt 
about a subject scientifically to define in operational terms 
wh^tt it means, then I don't think we ought to prescribe it einhei 

MR. CROSBY: Okay, and one for Mr. Brbvzn. I'm a little 
bit familiar with ydUr prdgrair. so I'm hoping I'm not really 
putting you on the spot. You were talking about how successful 
the program has been. I'd like to kno:^ what is the basis for 
the selection of your teachers who work within your project? 

MR. BROWN: It's mixed. The site you're most familiar 
with is unique among tlie 45 sites for one. thing. Many reasons, 
heavily industry focused, i t Vs a long-terit program. In most of 
r»ur sites it's a mix of educa t idrla 1 s taf f ^ certified teachers^ 
and people with current or former business backgrounds who can 
>o out and work in the business community. The educational staff 
:an handle the educational portion of the program. The business 
:>ebple handle the job development and the :wbrk readiness training , 
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Our prdgraiT) in Detroit that you would be most familiar with is 
a mix of people with business and educational backgrounds and* 
social service backgrounds, a very mixed in our program in 
Detroit. 

MR: CROSBY: I understand that, but your teachers are 
highly motivated. I mean, they're very enthusiastic about the 
program and I think that makes a difference in any program^ so hdv: 
do you manage to get that — 

MR. BROWN: Well^ that*s a very simple rinswt.r for me. 
Certainly not less important, and probably more important in our 
program^ and more emphasis is placed on training our staff than 
trsitiing the young people ve train. In all of our progtams, 
and it*s a controversial aspect of bur program because we will 
go in, for exanple, let's take Hennepin ^^o-Tech in suburban 
Minneapolis, and instituting a program in a school system like 
that we very often will not allow the 70001 site to be developed 
unless, they commit to extensive staff training well beyond the 
training a staff normally gets and it's simple for me. This 
field changes loo rapidly and too quicViy and if you don* t 
motivate the staff^ you can't motivate the youngsters. I've been 
V7orking with youngsters ten years and I know I have to look for 
my own motivations, so thank you for raising that because that's 
a point I didn't malve but very heavy emphasis on training and 
motivation of staff. 

MS. CAMPBELL: I think in many cases that brings out a 
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very iitipdrtarit point and that is that We do expect those whd^ are 
in our classrddms in the schools today to do their own in that 
way and there ' s been no one else who really takes the 
respons ibil i ty to give them the opportunities. They have to do 
it on their own . 

; Thank you very much. We will have a short break and 
come back for the Role of the Post Secondary Institutions. 
(Whereupon, a brief recess v/as taken. ) 
MS. CAMPBELL: I'm wondering if we might come back to 
work. It is our pleasure at this section of the hearing to talk 
about the rol<^ of post secondary institutions and the transition 
from education to the wofk place. We're pleased to have 
Dr. Robert Stewart, Professor of Agricultural Education and 
Coordinator .-t C^. ^iuate Studies, Department of Practical Arts anc 
Vocational Technical Educa t i jn at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia. We're also happy to have Gordon Dickinson. Chairrriati 
of the Colorado Community College and Vdcatidtlsl Educa t ion Bdard . 
Karl Weiss^ Vice Provost of Northeastern University in 
Massachusetts , Boston. And , Donald Schwartz , Chance 1 lor of the 
University of Colorado at Colorado Springs. I think you under-- 
stand the rules of ' the Commission and we'll begin with 
Dr. Stewart. 

DR. STEWART: Thank you. Let me begin by saying that 
I'm very pleased to have this opportunity to present this 
testimony . I should recognize that Dr . Dyrenf urth , a colleague, 
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prepared the testimony of sbtne 25 pages arid I have tried to 

abstract the salient points iri just a few minutes for your 

consideration today. Of course^ there is much more in the writt^ 

testimony foryourattention. 

I would also note that Dr. Taylor's comffients related 

to many of the concepts of secondary vocational education. 

They * re very appropriate and supported in this paper , for ^ 
vocational education dees involve secondary as well as post 

secondary and adult phases of education. 

As an integral coiripbrierit of the nation's educational 
system^ vdcatidnal education does share th^ quest for excellence. 
Therefore^ the Ainerican Vocational Association is very pleased tc 
have the opportunity t'o be represented with the testimony which 
was prepared by Dr; Dyrenfurth, who's a member of the Board.^ 

tet me begin by pointing out some factors today's 
environment that I think you heard about this morriirig, and the 
many ways. that we think these bear on the background for the 
recdmrhenda t idris tha t we ' 1 1 mdve to a little later. These 
factors include things such as techndlbgical change. We see 
that our. business and industrial complex is again undergoing 
significant changes and thi s affects the types of preparation 
needed in terms of skill training for workers. 0ther factors 
include the fiscal solvency of the Uni ted States and the 
financing of our educational systems. We hear about declining 
productivity in the wdrk idrce^ abdut mdre pedple in jdbs dealing 
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with knowledge arid irii rrhatibri arid about the prdcessirig of 
irif drmat ion . We f irid a decreasing resource/demand f'atid for 
educatirig our youth. We firid matiy dollars being speat for the 
education of youth and yet we find that there are still youth, th^: 
are unemployed. We find that there are migration patterns back 
to rural areas. 1 think it changed some 6 percent in the 
last decade. . ^ 

We'd like to focus very briefly on some strengths and 
some weaknesses related to what we see of the vbcatidrial 
educatibri program at all levels. We thirik if we share these 
observations^ they help to provide some background for specific 
recdmmeridat ions a little later. One of the things that we would 
address would be the absence in many respects of technology 
education in our schools or ail of our students. We hear about 
science and we hear about mathematics, and they are very impbrtar^t 
components of technology. But, we feel that they deal mbre with 
experimentation arid concepts arid do ribt address the applicatidn 
bf techriblbgy f rdm the harids-dri basis that we are discussing 
here. Gene Bdttom, the Executive Director of AVA, has urged 
that the movement for increased educational . excellence be broader^e 
'*to encompass technological literacy." 

Another point that we would mention is aging equipment 
and facilities in our vocational educatibri eriterprise, arid at 
ccricerri abbut a miriimal irivestirierit iri prdfessidrial develdpmeri t . 
Teachers are expected td suppdrt^ in many cases, their own 
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educational growth^ arid yet in vbcatibrial technical eddcatiori 
our teachers have an bppbrturiity to move to industry to higher 
paying jobs. 

The rural areas and rural education have some uriique 
problems related to the critical mass needed to support programs 
a^nd the cont inuing increased costs of in n sporting students if 
we try to bring them to existing programs; 

Nov;, some s trengths of vocational education that we 
would like to point out. Or is that vocational education is an 
in-place program in the educational sector oi our school systems. 
Vbcatibrial edUcatibri has a large spectrum of programs and these 
have evolved over the years to serve a variety of persoris. 
Programs have been developed for orientationj for awareness, for 
career development, and for retraining for targeted groups, 
yc.-ths, and adults. These programs provide career orientation 
and skills for employment. 

While we have noted that iri the rural areas. there are 
some problems^ there is also coihirig but of the rural area a 
model of community iriVblvemerit arid erit reprerieUrship which is a 
strength that we would like to see incorporated' in dthe^- facets 
of our educational programs. 

We would like * suggest some very specific items for 
your consideration. One relates to funding of the picgrams and 
enlarging vocational technical education in this country. We 
would note that iri vbcatibrial educatibri we prepare iridividuals 
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for work. Both the employees and the employ should benefit. 
Therefore , we would like to propose some type of empl oyer tax 
or some type of participation for employers be developed so that 
they could help support the vocational technical education 
system. This would let thd.se ut il izirig bur technica; talent 
reinvest the fruits of this capability in a national drive for 
technological literacy. 

Another similar recommendation might be to look at 
some type of industrial Technology and Human Resource Deve icv .Tient 
Incentive Tax Gredit, where we could provide a mechanism by 
which industries could receive a tax credit for contributions 
of hardware, faculty, or facilities to be us^d for purposes 
re ted to training and v atidrial technical education. 

Another though :;lates to a national vocational and 
technology education trhust. We feel th,^t our nition needs to 
mobilize and organize a National 'i'echnology Educ^Jiion thrust that 
includes a major role for practical arts and vocational technical 
education. There could be a similar refocusing in store with 
related changes in vbc^ tibriai technical education programs. 
This might mean that law? arid regulatibr.s should be charged or 
at least :^rdadened to encc^rage tralnirig fdr a bread techridldgica 
base wiiich will facxlitnte lal.er stjecializa tion and greater 
ongoing co-operative efforts between business, i.'idusury and 
educa t ion : 

An essential cbiripbheht of the prbbieni of an absence of 
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technol6gy~based programs in education is rooted in the perceptic 
of its clients and practitioners. There must be greater 
collaboration in the school setting between teachers of math and 
of science and vocational technical education: 

We Would like to point but that vocational education 
needs a continued federal presence that works toward the national 
irr.pera t ive of technological J i teracy . 

Another concern is support for professionals. In the 
final analysis, the quality of teachers is probably the largest 
single determining factor impacting on the quality of education. 
We need a significant investment in both tescher education and 
teacher rewards. There also a related area that relates to 
teacher support. This is the issue that involves the types and 
airiburit of support service*"; available to teachers. 

In vocational technical education we also experience 
a special problem, namely the ongcing need for set up, 
-naintenance and repair of our '"^quipmen*: and facilities. Some- 
tirr^ts precious * eacher time is diverted into the maintenance of 
equipment and away from working with students. 

We would be concerned with an inves Linen t people. 
Given '*:he acknowledged technological explosion and the ways of 
suppl y ing vdca t idnc 1. teachers , it becomes apparen t that both 
ex i s t ing and newly en ter it g voca t iona i e due it ion tj^ -^her s will 
need great amounts of inserv^ce education meiely to stay curreni.. 
Vocational education needs co be provided ^-jith an effective and 
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well supported professional de v^tropmeht mechanism; We look to 
increasing contact with business, industry and labor in 
cooperative staff develcpmeni: ac-riviLies. We also look for 
federal and state help in adaressirig the shortage of qualified 
teachers. Similarly, there exicts considerable inservice -eds 
among school board members and administrators and ethers in the 
community: There are many who could profit from knowing more 
about practical arts and vocational technical education. 

One concern is specifically directed to the rural areas 
The diversity in rural seu*-ings is too great to yield many usefu 
generalizations other than the need for flexibility and tailoring 
We hav^ , however^ learned some lessons. Ru:'al school based 
enterprises 'c;end to synthesize cn trepreneurship ^ economic 
development ^ind vocational training. We should like to build on 
these strengths in ways that we m'^gbt stx ergthen vocational 
education in rural areas. 

Anothe*^^ areji of concern relates to research .^nd 
ieveldprheri t . This Coiri.Tiissibn ' s charge is to investigate 
ey.cellerce in education. In essence., its approach is to conduct 
rt^Fearch on Ihc- topic and then to deliberate on its iinpl ica t ions . 
This type of oppor t • 1 1 ^y siiould b 3 expanded for vocational and 
technic 1 educa*:ion: Federal and state vocational education 
researc:. dollars must be increased if we ^re to build triable 
mechani ms for coping with Le chno 1 og i ca 1 change. 
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I*d xike to reerrjpihasize the irnportar.ee of the federal 
role in vocational education. We have heard that mentioned today 
in other respects. The concept has been well documented in 
previous tes t imony by the AVh to a variety nf federal agencies and 
officials. Simply stated, there are many riatidrial gbal9 that 
can be addressed by vocational techuical education. Despite the 
provision of numerous recommendations in this tes tirricriy , we 
would a :knowledge that there are still many ur.resolved issues. 
During the next year, the AVA has dedicated some time L.^ address 
the issues at the secondary level and the following year we 
will address issues at the post secondary level. The Associat icr 
would velcctr.e oppoi uunl t ies at later times to share the outcomes 
of thene activities;. 

Seme of the issues we anticipate tc biD "doressed would 
include delivering vocational education in areas of relatively 
sparse populaLion, how the comprehensive high school can become 
truly -comprehensive , how to better plan and c onnect secondary 
/ocatidnal education to ^he market place, delivering vocational 
services to adults and dut-df -school yduth, and deciding between 
.lie use of existing oi . /7 delivery t:ystems in providing client*^ 
7i th occupat ion?i 1 skills. 

In conclusion, there are many challenges that fcce 
^occ :ional education: Yet we already know how to be bette :han 
tallv what we ^re . Unfortunately^ we are not affcrdec much 
7 cduragemeht in t rn-s of ^e^ources that help towards the go^l. 
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Nor is tb.= re a strong arid e&risisterit federal policy on vocat'onal 
educiitib.1. We would asV- that the cbmmiss iC5riers consider 
excellence in its most broad serise and that restrictive 
interpretations be avoided. Furthermore, please recognize that 
quality education r: quires decision makers thnt nurture it ;md 
that help it grov?. The goal of developing technological literacy 
and capability is too important to neglect. Thank you. 

MS. CAl^PBELL: Thank you very much. We appreciate 
what you have said. 

Gordbri Dickirisori. 

MR. DICKINSON: Thank you. I am Gordon Dickinson, 
Chairman of the Colorado Stake Board of Corrirnuriity Colleges and 
Occupational Education. I appreciate the opportunity .tc spe?Ic to 
you on a topic, Education for a Productive Role in a r'r^ductive 
Soc ie ty . 

"'ur ■• nty colleges snd voraticnaf; edncetion 
training program must and do have this theme -is one of theiv 
priorities. Community cblle^ education in Colorado is operated 
through , e ight state system and f our local district, 'rcmmunity 
junior colleges with a head county enrollment of 40^C00 f.tud;;rLC. 
^approximately z5 percent of the college enrolliiiant ir the stdtc?. | 
Dver half of :ht students enrolled in one or more than .}5C | 
DC cup at ibna 1 I'duca t ion pr ogr arnf . 

The public delivery sysu^m for voc.ational educiit^or in 
^olorrido includes, iti addition to the communLty ior CG.ie^:_, 
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seven stale supported area vocational schools arid 181 local 
school districts. Secondary and pbs t secondary enrol Iments in 
vocational education w:^.ll total approximately 100^000 in 1983. 
The Board also has the responsibility for the Colorado private 
vocational school legislation which provides for training in 
93 proprietary schools. 

The State Board is concerned about the excellence in 
educprr'.on nt all levels and we're particularly concerned about 
how to provide leadership f"o': the schools arid the delivery 
systems that we adrninsiter in educating the peoulo of Colorado ( 
for a more productive role in a very dynamiw society. We find 
our^^.elves in a time which lias been described as an era ot high 
technciogy. 

I cim personally involved in thv f■'i:m^ siuer/s vnd 

I have liutle doubr. thai the mini computer and Lhe micro 
processor will be^^^i^e tools which are as necessary iri the 
operaiiidn and managi^irent of a successful farm businc,^s as the 
tractor^ plow and plantev are now. Believe me^ I can ]iersonally 
attest to the m./iiady of computer illiteracy in our current society 

We can no longer prepare a draftsman V7it:h parallel 
rulers arid a compass rr even a sophisticated drafting machzrie 
from the past. Computerized drafting is the way it'? d in 
industry and t^ ..a are many other examples of changes Mi Lhv 
work place brought about by advancing tischnologies . 

Colorado still has m^ny small , rural secondary s zhools , 
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several rel.qr.ively smaii ^^iriaiunity colie§;tiS aiiv' /,unior colleges^ 
and even some srna 1 1 four-year coj tec. y , tBr school*: still are 
the bac^' one of these rural ^ommun t i: ies and will undoubtedly 
continue to exist as the educa t. ior.a 1 and cultural center of the 
cdihmuni ties . How are we to provide f-dr excellence in education 
to prepare people for a rnbr^ productive role in society when 
the cost of providing quality education continues to increase 
at a rate that exceeds the ability of the people to pay for it? 

Private business and industry have consistently been 
strong supporters ;:^f education in star.e and I believe they 

v;ili continue to be so; Advisory groups from business and 
industry with v;hdm ^ work have told us they understand the 
difficulty that the schools are having in preparing students 
for high technology occupations. Th - equiprrieht which the schools 
use is approaching obsolescence and the physical facilities 
canncL be kept on the same high standard with private industry. 
1 believe Bob Stewart also addressed the matter of the 
obsolt^scence in the equipment in the systems: However, industry 
must either ucpend on the schools or do the training themselves: 
The cost will e\7pntually be pai^."! by rhe consumer. I doubt if 
we can afford to pay for two e.ducctibnal syst-^ms. 

The rural commani t ies of tho state are falling behind 
faster than the urban centers. In general^ the rural coinmunif'es 
are supported ''argely by an agricultural economy which is curren 
plagued with high costs and low prices. the recent expansion of 
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the energy produ'^ r. Ion indastries and related businesses in some 
rural areas of this state, particularly oh the western *s lope , 
has g iven cause for hope in these area s . The urban centers 
which attract new ecbribmic development have a better chance of 
staying current, but whether in rural Cdldradd or urban Denver, 
education must compete with a large number of other programs 
which are necessary to address those problems, particularly the 
problems that seem to accompany rapid population growth and 
economic development. 

Schools have not always been able to get a large enough 
share of the available funds to provide for excellence in 
education. What can we do to address these prdblems? We must be 
ready and willing :o make a public cdirmicment to the pursuit of 
excellence in educi? , Ion. Secretary Bell iias '■aken at, important 
step in the establishment of ihd Mation?!l Comn:iscion, but the 
Nation?*l Commission cannot br^aig excellence to education in the 
United Stated by itse?^: There TT:;ist be a :ommi tTjent fron. parents 
teachers, administrators, school boards, gdverriment at all levf^ls 
and especially frdm the general public^ inclading private 
business ind industry. The commitment, to quality in education 
i.rj^L be felc at all levels and at all kinds of educatic.a starting 
at 'he kindergarten level and extending throne, the higher levels 

How do we obta: n this comni tmeiit . Jou 'i.^ ve a I'^eady 
rec' !.vrd a consistent litany of fiscal necessi1;v :dnd th^v r ?st 

for str-^ng f':.derBl asrisu.^.nce policy n \ oca: . -Aal .jducati i;. 1 | 
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believe n.any of these are necessary, buc it will not solve t^.e 
problem by itself : We must speak about qual ity , we must V7r ite 
abou^ it, encourage our best young people in the educa . ; field 
as L,eachers and administrators^ provide moral as we'ii . financial 
support, be willing to give bi-ir time aid energy on advisory 
cbupcils^ accountability commJ , et cetera. We mure 

demonstrate to students, parei teachers and admin t s tre tors 

that we'll help, that we V7ill accept nothing less than excellence 
We can afford nothing less. 

The elected officials must share in this commitment 
and public policy must reflect it. Twd^ educaticn must become 
r- cooperative effort. The school^ cdmmunity^ parents, students 
arid teacMers cannot sur^.^eed without the support of the iny 
public stid especi.iily private business and industry. We have 
too often di£covf;it:d chat without a substantial Iv^cal support 
within the cominu^> i ty , a rrn^ll r'jral community college simply 
will not .succeed in that .^rea . Kxce-lence eriucation will be 
obtained only when educ-?.i:ion becomes a Joint respon.^-: ibil i ty of 
r.he schools arid the business and industrial comnumi^-y: The 
preparation of students foi a iicre productive role in a 
prr due Live s ic?ty is coo important to be lei to the schools 
alone. Educutton is the business of all segments of oi.r society. 

We have made significant improvements iri cr^bperating 
with business and industry in imprGV?rig the qualit^y of education 
for students in hdth acadeiric and occupatior^l a.eas. In Solorado 
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fair to say that, at this point, it is the conceptual base for 
all successful work/study programs which are in exi^te tc^?. 

Let me tell you son.ethirg about the benef i t s' whi c h the 
. 'dgram has for the major partners — the students, the employers, 
t e educational institutions , and of cburs_, society at large. 
b or the students^ many studies have shown that cbbpisrative educa- 
tion contributes to the clarification of career goals. It adds t: 
confidence in career choices, to persistence to graduation, to 
improving academic perfc<rmance and to the development of 
interpersonal skills. We've h^ard a lot of comments this morning 
about students lacking t lese skills. Cooperative education helps 
to . t'.vate students id: study and work, and it adds very greatly 
to personal maturity. Work is a very maturing experience for 
young people. There is one other benefit which 1 should mention: 
With the increasing cost of education, the student's cot^perative 
education earnings are a for of sel£"^earned financial aid. 1 wiL 
quote some figures to you in just a moment. I think you will see 
^hal it is a very impor Lah t and irapr es s i ve lojm of financial aid. 
At Northeastern, it cover s no t only tuitici' costs of the szudentj;, 
but a great or a signif ic^ni: portion of tlie room and board costs, 
al^d. 

For the empl oyer s , cooperative education prov ide s a 
medium xr^r the le^ruitment and ret'c:nt Lo^} of employees. It permits 
evaluation of pot-ential future employees fdi fulJ- cii^ne^ 
permanent emplo^'men t under actual perfbrmance condicibns. It 
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allows some savings in recruitment j training arid labor cOsts> 
arid it lias the less tangible benefit of increased communication 
between the wOrk place snd the classroom: The universities, of 
coursCj have a valuable link to business and industry which 
enables them Co explore mutually the relevance of the 
educational activities: They also benefit, obviously, from the 
student's ability to have their earnings cover the tuition expense 
One shbaldn't overlook that, when there i- extensive cbmmitment to 
cooperative education, the system allows f- very efficient 
utilization of the physical plant becaiK you can have two 
classes using this plant at the same ti . Yoo also have, as 
w-^ notice at Northeastern, a generally use re motivated and mature 
£*.-^dent body which gives a more serio s atmospber-i to the v7hole 
carriDUS: 

Fcr society 3 I th:-nk that the overriding iiiiportance one 
caLi c ^ for cooperative education is the poteatial for matching 
the nation ' s manpower needs with appropriate educational delivery 
services. The model, a r. the same time, enlarges the pool of 
trained iii.power and, of course^ provides increased access to 
>" .gher education for socially and economically disadvantavred 
people. Another very important aspect as far as society is 
concerned is that, through their cooperative education earnings, 
the participants, namely the students, contribute directly to the 
federal and state treasuries in the form of taxes: I will give you 
srme figures which, I think., will amaze you. 
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With .these advantages of cooperative education becoming 
apparent to institutions, the number of programs has increased 
quite significantly. A decade ago, lesri than 100 instutiticms 
offered cooperative education programs. This number has now grov?^ 
to well over 1,000, which is just about one-^third of all the 
institutions of higher learning in the country. At the same 
time, however, the total number ? pb< : " j^iecbndary students 
.involved in the cooperative p am remain.^"? relatively small; 
that is, about 2 percent of all college students. This indicates, 
obviously, that the programs at the 1,000 institutions having 
some for of co-dp are sornetimes in very limited areas onlv. 
Thus, a few of the institutions such as Northeastern, Drexel , 

•vtJnivers i ty of Cincinnati, Rochester Institute of Technoi.^y, 

!_ * _ - - - - - , 

Antioch Gollene, and a few others dominate the utilization of 

: he co-op. The statistics lot the nation's cd-bp students are 

nonetheless very impressive. Tdt^-lly, drie can estimate there 

are about 220,000 df them. They are ,t-?orking for , approximately 

100^000 employers which include^^^*o^e of the country's foremost 



corpoy^c ions such as General Motor s , Ford, IBM and so on, ^nd over 
30 agencies of the federal government . Total"' students 
earn about $1.1 billion in cooperative jobs, mill^dn 
in taxes. These are impressive fig. res. 

; Nbrtheastern has^ oa an annual basis, 10,000 

cbdperat ive educa tidn students 5 whi^h is about 5 percent of rhe 

total number of co-op students in the countt^ ; The average 
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annual earnings are about $6^000^ Which gives a total, if I can 
still do the arithmetic^ of $60. millibri. The taxes they pay is 
about $4 million a year. Since a large fraction of these student^ 
is employed in the Cdrhrhdnweal th of Massachusetts ^ cooperative 
education plays quite an important role Ir. the state's economy. 

How does the model operate? I am not totally conversanlc 
with all variations of it. I can tell you, very briefly, the way 
it works at Northeastern. it elongates the study process by 
injecting the work component . Thus, Northeastern ' s model is based 
on a £ive--year program at the undergraduate level, of v/hich the 
first year is devoted to full-time study oh campus. The four 
upper years then are devoted to alternating three-month work 
arid three-rhOnth -study periods. We 0|-,:;rate on a quarterly plan. 
When one division is at school, the other one is at work., in 
this manner, eleven quarters of study are intertwined with 
eight quarters of work, which is approximately two full years 
of work experience tor the student. In all of our colleges 
participation is mandatory, with che exception Of the college Of 
arts arid scierices. 

We also have a variety of graduate cooperative 
education programs. Time does not permit me to tell you much 
about them other than to say that they differ significantly from 
the uhdergradaate program which 1 have just described in the 
time frames which are involved and the length of work periods. 
I will mentibri one program at the doctoral level itt which student 
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spend one full year in a so-called collaborating laboratory on 
the outside. This is in the chemistry department; It's a very 
successful program v/hich has had a lot of national publicity; 

With the increasing acceptance of cooperative education 
in the past ten years it has^ of course^ also enjoyed federal 
support. During this period, about $140 million have been awarde 
under Title VIII and various precursora under the Higher 
Education Act. Since 1980, about 24 institutions receive large 
grants in the range of half a million to one million dollars for 
planning major commitments to cooperative education. Agcin, this 
is an indication of a continuing grbv/th of this program. 

I think it would be less than honest of me, having 
painted a picture now which sounds so ideal that you begin to 
wonder why not everybody uses cooperative education, not to 
indicate some of its problems. Problems is perhaps too strong 
a term, but there are certain difficulties. Some of them afflict 
new programs. It takes a lot of experience and insight, well- 
trained staffs and ndaptatibhs in order to bperaue these 
programs. Many of the fledgling institutions lack this kind of 
expertise. What is necessary for a cooperative education program 
to be operated successfully has been shown by a number of studies. 
She factor is a strong institutional commitment from the 
administration. There has to be fai alty support, and that's by 
no means easy to get because there are certain v/ell-ingraihed 
attitudes which don't see work and study mix. This is strange, 
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but true. One has to mobilize employer participation; One has 
to articulate the cooperative concept to secondary schools and 
cbrrimuhity groups, and above all one has to have flexible attitade|j 
abbiit the curricular time frames. 

At establishe cd-bp iristitutibris there are alsb certain 
shortcomings which I might mentibn. Fbr instance, the cbhriectibn 
between the work and study is not quite, as strong as the idealized 
definition which I gave you would imply. I'm a professor of 
chemistry and I can assure you that it took years until I even 
realized that we had a co~op program at Northeastern University, 
I just saw students disappear for three months and then come backj, 
Ibbkirig a little bit older. Thus, faculty invblvement in the 
program is by and large quite Weak^ even at major cb-bp institu- 
tions such as ours. It is a fact that the academic programs we 
have are quite normal and traditional. A number of factors 
contribute to a reluctance to be different, not the least of 
v/hich, I guess, is cbncern abbut peer institutional rejection. 
That is tb say, cbncern that bther institutions vill thumb their 
nbses at ybu if ybu start fbolihg around with ybur prbgrarri. 

Well, I think I've given ybu a flavor of what coopera- 
tive education is about. There are a number of recommendations 
which 1 would like to make to the Commission; in their ultimate 
recbmmendations I urge the Gommiss ion' to bear in mind the 
advantages which flexible time frames in pos t-secbndary education 
hbld. If we marry ourselves tb the fbur-year time frame which is 
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traditioiial ; it's going to be very difficult to adapt yourself to 
changing situations over the long halil . I would also like to see 
an increased awareness of cooperative education. Although there 
are a number of commissions and bodies, professional organizations 
which are working toward this end, I believe that an endorsement 
by the Commission, perhaps indicating the favorable aspects of 
cooperative education, would be very appropriate; An endorsement 
also, of continuing federal support for cb-bp prbgrams is 
impbrtaht tb provide other institutibns some help in getting 
started with training activities arid iriitiatibri pilaris. Abbve 
all, arid here I thirik I'm fallirig irito lirie with mariy of the 
previous speakers, it is crucial to bear in mind the great 
importance of attitudes and motivation in work and study: if we 
overlook this aspect, i think that ve are missing the major point 
of v;hat cboperative education is all about. Thank you. 

MS.. CAMPBELL: Thank ybu. It's been a very 
interesting preseritat ibri . 

Dori Schwartz. 

MR. SCHWARTZ: Thank you very much and gbbd afternbbn: 
I'm Don Schwartz, Ghancellbr bf the Uniyefstty of Colorado at 
Color?ido Springs. We are bne bf the three general campuses bf 
the University bf Colorado system. The university itself was 
established iri 1876 by the state cdristitutidri ^ so we are a 
coristitutiorial body as opposed to Orie by statutes. In 1972, 
voters approved an amendment to the constitution that established 
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the University of eolorado at eoiorado Springs and Denver as 
stale institutions of higher edticatibh under the Regents of the 
University of Cblbradb. The University of Gblbradb also includes 
the Health Sciisnces Center in Denver. I am also the Colorado 
State Representative of the American Association of State Colleg 
and Universities, a national group that includes over 350 four- 
year state colleges and universities. It is in this dual capaci 
both as a representative of AASCU and chancellor that I address 
you this afternoon. 

The scope of AASCU can be more fully appreciated when 
you realize that in the 1979-1980 school year its member colleges 
and universities throughout the country granted 57 percent of all. 
the baccalaureate degrees in this country, 63 percent of all the 
master's degrees, and 63 percent of all the doctorate degrees in 
25 major fields of study. In Coloradb, AASCU universities and 
cbl leges include the Univers i ty of Coloradb at Cbloradb Springs , 

the University bf Cblbradb at Denver, the University of Northern 

i __ _ __ _ _ 

Colorado^ the University bf Sbuthern Cblbradb at Pueblo, Adams 

State at Alamosa, Fort Lewis College at Durangb^ Mesa College 

at Grand Junction, Metro State College at Denver^ and Western 

State College at Gunnison. Three of the nine AASCU institutions 

in Colorado are cbmmuter campuses , having nb official housing f or 

students on their campuses. This doesn't mean, however, that 

students on those campuses, like burs in Colorado Springs and 

Denver and Metro State, include only residents bf their 
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immediate environment. 

At the University of edorado Springs we have, in fact, 
students from nearby cities and towns. They have obtained 
housing in the Pikes Peak area where they reside while attending 
classes at our campus. From 8 to 12 percent of our enrdllment ha 
traditionally come from but of state. I will confine my 
bbservatibhs oh cbrnihehts oh the rble bf pos t-secbhdary educatibn 
in preparing fbr students fbr work to my dWn Campus where I have 
been Chancellor since 1978. It is important that I do that 
because, first of all, I represent a wide diversity of institutio 
in the state. I also represent a wide diversity of institutions 
across the country; 1 xjill make ho formal recbniihendatibhs . 
Hb\aver, when I present the sceharib bf ihy bwh institution, I'm 
sure that ybu will have many implied recbmmehdatibhs in that 
sceharib. 

For the sake of this discussion as to the role that 
UCCS has played in fulfilling its role of ^meeting the educational 
requirements of its area residents, I believe it's very impbrtant 
to give you some background of the institutibn since it is a 
rrelatively nev; institutibn and one that is hbt well khbWh 
hatibnally. The University bf Cblbradb began offering courses 
in Colorado Springs in 1925 through its extension division 
primarily in the area of education. Courses were aimed primarily 
at the mature student interested in acquiring hew skills or 
sharpening old ones. The Colorado Springs Eictensibn Center was 
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formally founded in 1955; in one roorhi then in a high school 
building. The center grew as demand for classes increased and 
in 1954 the Cragmbr Fbuhdatibtij then operators of a large 
tuberculosis sanitarium^ gave its assets to the university. The 
grounds and buildings became the locale for the Colorado Springs 
Center in 1965. Earlier, the university's Board of Regents 
approved the granting of resident credit for degree courses 
offered at the Colorado Springs Center, and in the same year the 
university acquired the Cragmor property, jurisdiction of the 
center was moved from the extehsibh division bf the university 
tb apprbpriate schobls and cblleges at the Boulder campus. 
These Were the Cbllege bf Letters bf-Arts and Sciences, the 
Schbol of Educatibnj the then School and later the College of 
Business and Administration, and the College of Engineering and 
Applied Science. 

As we go about our business bf respbnding tb the 
educational needs bf our students, we db sb oh a campus that hbw 
includes more than 400 acres and has seven schbbls and Cblleges 
bffering cburses. In additibn tb the bnes I mentioned earlier, 
we also have a Graduate School of Business Administration, a 
Graduate School of Public Affairs, and a graduate school. We 
offer undergraduate and graduate degrees, bachelor of arts, 
bachelor bf science, masters of arts, masters bf science, 
masters in business adrhihis tratibh , and master bf public 
admihis trat ibh . Everything we bffer is nbt brily accredited by 
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the North Gentral Association of Colleges and Schools-, but by the 
appropriate, professional accrediting agencies. 

The University of Gbloradb at eolorado Springs today 
represents to me an example of the university in the right place 
at the right time. We're ah urban ihistitutibn. We serve its 
corrirriutihg students of all ages, with a wide variety of interest 
and needs. When the University of Colorado began its bperatibhs 
more than a hundred years ago, the enabling legislation said 
the objections of the University of Colorado shall be to provide 
the best and most efficient means of imparting to young men and 
women in equal terms a liberal education and thorough knowledge 
bf the different branches of literature, the arts and sciences, 
with their varied applications. The bbjects bf more than one 
hundred years ago are still the same at all campuses bf the 
University of Colorado, but there's one major difference. No 
longer is the educational process directed only to young men 
and women in equal terms;: Rather, today higher education ; 
throughout the University of Coloradb system particularly at its 
urban campuses in Colorado Springs and Denver is available to 
studehti bf all ages, from thbse in their teens up tb and includii 
Students in their fifties^ sixties and even in sbme instances in 
their seventies. 

To give you some idea of the student mix at UCCS, let 
me share with ybu some statistics bf bur student bbdy which is 
approximately 52 percent female, 48 percent male.. Our student 
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body ehcdmpasses fair more than jlist the recent high school 
graduate. We serve the adult who has been at work and the stoderi 
who for one reason or another , never had the chance to pursue •■ 
higher education. We serve the student whose professidrial 
skills need sharpening or who's seeking a second and^ in some 
instances, a third professinal career: Another group using UCCS 
are those retired persons who wish to continue active 
participation in the community in which they live. There are 
others. The housewife, whose higher educational opportunities 
were limited by the duties of their home,, and the military person 
who is seeking additional skills and education. Less than 
20 percent of our students'are under 20 years of age. Twenty- 
three percent range from 21 to 29, and 33 percent of our students 
are in the 36 to 49 year-old bracket. Nearly 3 percent of our , 
students are 50 years old or older, and the average age of our 
student body is 28.5. So, you can see that our student body mix 
is a far iry from what we UsUally associates with a typical 
residential college or university campus ^ and I am sure that the 
figures I cite for UCCS would be matched at the other urban, 
non-residential campuses in Colorado, and probably pretty close 
to the nation's average. 

This change in the university's clientele, so that 
learning is more of a lifelong experience, is a develbprrieht that, 
to my mindj marks the beginning Of what I refer to as th° fourth 
great era in higher education in this country. The first era, 
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from 1535 to about 1851 saw higher edoca'tion reserved exclusive] 
for the wealthy and sons of ministers. It was elitist, classica 
oriented, and designed for the aristocracy. From 1861 to 1941, 
prior to World War IT/ the era of development of state 
universities and land grant colleges saw erirbllments grow and 
professional competence expand^ but the clientele vzas still 
somewhat limited. Dnly one out of eight high school graduates 
ever went on to higher education at the close of that era. Today 
it's closer to one but of every two high school graduates who 
continue into college and university work. Impetus for this 
dramatic increase and ;the inception of higher education's third 
era came, of course, from the GI bill at the end of World War II 
fhe launching of Sputnik in 1957 propelled h?gher education in tl 
country to unparalleled heights of support and further impetus 
for expension came with the social progress of the ' 6ds and '70s 
^hen enrollment of minorities was expanded. Black studies v/as 
introduced arid problems isuch as equal access and affirmative 
iction were tackled. 

Now we are entering the fourth era of higher education, 
:he era of the urban university meeting local needs / rblvirig 
"egional problems, and providing life long educational 
)ppbrtunit ies for our clientele. As an urban university in the 
'ikes Peak area., UCCS responds to the requirements of her 
lientele. Classes are scheduled six days a week and held 
uring the day and evening. This provides maximum flexibility to 
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students in planning their educational and employment activities. 
Bf the more than 5,000 students enrolled last fall in our 
programs, approximately 75 percent were employed. it is • 
estimated that 50 percent of that group were employed foil time, 
and yet 55 percent of bur student body were full-time studentis. 
About 35 percent of bur students attend classes bnly in the 
evening, from 5 b'clbck to 11 o'clock. As some of you probably 
kndw^ Cdldradd Springs and the Pikes Peak area fdrm dne df the 
fastest growing sectidns in these United States. 

Thirty years ago when the university still was offering 
extension courses, the population of El Paso County and Colorado 
Springs was less than 75,600. Today that figure surpasses 
330,000 and the area continues tb attract mbre and mbre pebple. 
The growth in population has triggered dramatic changes in the 
character and .persdnality df that area^ changes that have and 
x^ill continue to affect the university in its effort to fulfill 
its role in preparing post-secondary students for work; 

0nce dependent primarily oh the tourist industry, 
Colorado Springs underwent a major change in the '40s and '50s 
with the additibh of sizeable inilitary installations. Th'i 
presence df these Army and Airz^Pdrce bases ^ and their cdmplements 
df .trddps and dependents ^ brdught much pressure to accelerate 
the development of educa t ional programs at the local level . 
This military impact continues to grow today; Earlier this month 
we were in- attendance at the Air Force activated its 
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United States Air Force Space Cornrnand in Colo5:ado Springs. this 
is the forerunner of the establishment in the area of another 
large military ins tallat ibh. 

Colorado Springs is also in the midst of another major 
alteration to the character of the community, a change whose 
impact is just beginning to be felt,, but which will continue to 
affect the area through the '80s and far beyond. A major influx 
of electronic and microprocessing companies ^ coupled with the 
expansion of similarly oriented businesses already, are located 
in Colorado Springs, and they provide Colorado Springs with an 
industrial base it never had before. 

As the character of the community changes because of 
the advent of these companies, UCCS is faced with increasing 
demands for courses iti the areas of engineering and business. 
These demands undoubtedly will continue to grow as more and rr.dre 
companies in the electronic fields and allied industries focus 
on the Pikes Peak area as the location for hew or expanded 
operations. We will respond to these demands arid needs within th 
limits of the resources available to us, but I want to emphasize 
that we do not intend to becdihe a technological college or a 
business school. The mission and goal's statement of the 
University of Colorado at Colorado Springs as a comprehensive ^ 
masters grantirig university as set forth by the Colorado 
Commission on Higher Education reads: At the baccalaureate level 
the Universty of Colorado at Colorado Springs will continue to 
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emphasize a broad rang'? of liberal "arts and sciences and its 
approved professional programs in education, engineering and 
business: Existing master level programs shall be continued; 
Additional masters level programs may develop as the need for such 
programs in the service area is demonstrated; 

In acebrdanee with that mission and goal, and in 
response to cbrrirhunity needs, the university has added in recent 
years a number of new degree programs: computer science^ physics ^ 
chemistry^ and anthropology. During the past year our campus 
dedicated a new microelectronics laboratory for the College of 
Engineering and Applied Science. The development of this 
facility, valued at approximately one million dollars, was ail 
provided by private industry except for $30,000, and this puts 
us as one of the four or five institutions with such a facility. 

Today we are in the process of developing other new 
programs at libth the undergraduate and graduate level in response 
to growing demands of a growing student body. For example, the 
ability to read and, write computer is quickly becoming one of the 
mainstays of a college education. Computer literacy for all 
students is one of our goals. In fact, lean see the day coming 
when such a program in computer literacy might become a 
requirement for ah undergraduate degree jUst as much as English 
cbmpdsitidn. In fact^ as was reported last spring in the Chronic If 
of Higher Educations there already are several institutions where 
computer literacy is now required for graduation. 
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Steven White^ Director of Speical Projects for the 
Aired P. Sloane Foundation, said that the idea that all students 
should be acquainted with the computer in some reasonably 
respectable fashion is' surely no more radical a thought than 
the proposition that they should be able to read and write. 

Let me repeat that UCCS is hot now and will hot in the 
future becbine so heavily oriented to business and engineering 
that its ap>p>Oihted role as a university in every sense of that 
word is diminished or lost. UCCS does indeed offer the world of 
learning, the world of education, the world of scholarship, and 
that's what a university is about: I'll end there and i will be 
very happy to answer any questions that you may want to ask. 
Thank you for the opportunity. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank ybu very much. I wOnder if we 
might take time fOr*^just a COupie Of questions. 

Arly? 

MR. FOSTER: I've, got two questions. Madam Chairman. 
Dr. Stewart, I was visiting not long ago with the Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools in ah ihner-eity system. He told me that 
they were debating whether or not they should drOp> their 
investment in. vocational education. The cOSt Of the equipment, 
the Obsolescence Of the equipment was such that it was just one 
Of those things that was on the budget which was being restricted; 
Could they justify maintaining it: He also spoke about the fact 
that they had one vocational course on plumbing and they took 
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this plumber on the teaching staff. The plumber couldn't teach. 
He V7as a good plumber, but they had to send him to school to lisar 
how to teach. This was expense that they thought they- could get 
along without. His proposal was to go along with this, scrap it, 
and go to industry and have industry get incentives in the 
form of tax breaks to let the students come to get their 
experience on modern machines in the plants nearby. I've heard 
from others that vocational tools j equipment arid rriachiries are a 
problem in these days of restricted budgets. Is his answer a 
good one? Has it got much application elsewhere or is it local? 

DR. STEWART: There are several components to this 
question and I'll try to address them and be fairly brief about 
it. Orie corriporierit iri terms of his partial solution relates to ths 
concept of cooperative edUcatibri. Cooperative education is a 
method of delivery of vocational education. The other part of his 
problem, and I think we will see this faced in other schools ^ too^ 
deals with decreased finances. The problem of financing and keepL; 
up-to-date equipment has been addressed in our paper. This is a 
valid problem and concern. 

Now, withiri the vocational education cbritext, the 
cddperative educatiori that we're irivdlved with is supervised by 
a teacher. It is a part of the school program. Studerits do 
receive related instruction at school. The cooperative aspect 
of the program involves willing and cooperative businesses that 
lets studerits utilize equipment and work with people to gain 
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s.kills bri the job that are hot provided at school. Host bfteh; 
the cooperative method has been operating in the marketing educa- 
tion area where students have related instruction in class in 
school for two hours and then they'll be on the job for three, 
hours in a business. This concept is available to other 
vocational areas. i ' ve been working in agriculture. We have a 
cooperative component in agriculture with the businesses. 
Students receive related instruction at school, although they 
do receive some ihstructibh in the business. 

I Lhihk we should hot give up on the fact that there 
are some things that we can 'do at school more efficiently. 
Sometimes it would be more efficient and cost effective to have 
industry bring equipment to school and provide instruction at 
school to minimize the time in the plants. 

Now, I didn*t address the matter of certification, 
either, and certification is another factor. Do you want to 
guruse that a little bit? 

MR. FOSTER: If ydU would. 

DR. STEWART: Certification in vocational education 
varies somewhat among the states, but, and it * s true particularly 
in the trades and industrial area, competent practitioners may be 
certified on the basis of their work experience with minimal 
educational course work. In bur particular state we have a two- 
week special institute that new teachers are enrolled in after 
they obtain a j ob . They receive a two-year certificate which may 
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be renewed until they complete 26 hours of professional education 
course work^ then they're eligible for five-year renewable 
certificates. The renewal is based on other types of in-service 
education and work. With the special training programs , we are 
relatively successful in retraining these teachers al though there 
is a fairly large turnover. But in vocational te*chnical educatioti 
this is a partial and a real solution of having technically 
competent people for it. is important to h^ve people teaching 
what they can do. 

■J _ _ _____ _ ./ ' 

MS. CAMPBELL: I think that's true of ^any states that 

do atid have made accbmihbdat ions for cer tif ieat ibn in such a 

manner. 

Emeral, we'll take one more. 

MR. CROSBY: I see we're about to run out of time 
so I'll direct this one to Dr. Stewart. Coming back to what 
Foster said, if we had a plumber that couldn't teach maybe we 
should send a teacher out to let him or her learn plumbing, and 
then put them back in the classroom. 

I'm just wdnderirig if most of the complaints that V7e 
hear about our youngsters not being prepared to move into the 
work place are coming from large corporations where perhaps the 
worker relationship is informal, or maybe should say formal ^ 
where it's rather distant and they're not getting that close 
supervision. I know we f requen t ly 1 is t en to the large businesses 
and so forth in terms of setting the standards, but I believe 
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somewhere in the statistics ^ the greater portion of the work 
force is actually in small businesses which may hire less than ten 
or fifteen people. Are we listening to the wrong people all the 
tiitie? Sometimes when I go anc look at some or these high 
technology things, only Ford or IBM or somebody else can afford 
them. The little businessman down the street that hires brie or 
two people cannot. The other thirig is do you have ariy 
recommendations on how you would apply that employer tax to 
support vbca t iorial educa t ibri? 

DR. STEWART: This is a concept and I think I'd like ^ 
to keep it iri the context that, number one, it's important to 
hav a federal thrust for vobational technical education. The 
two suggestions which were made are a bit specific, but we were 
trying to think through ways that we might address different ways 
or different types of funding. Sb yes, I would suggest it 
might be a bit complex, but the basic principle is to try and get 

. ] . . L_ ^ 

the beneficiaries bf the program t6. help suppo'rt the program. 
There might well be other ways to do it, but 1 guess we would^ 
hope that maybe there could be some very creative way to get. 
this industry/school cooperation going to prbvide a better 
education in this area of vocational technical education. 
MS. CAMPBELL: Gordon? 

MR. DICKINSON: Madam Chairperson, if I may respond to 
Mr. Fbster's ques t ion concerning the vocational cost within the 
secbridary school systems, which is a very real problem. We have 
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responded to that in Goiorado by contracting with area vocational 
schools in local school districts^ which I think is a possibility 
along with the work ebbperatibn concept in that you'll have an 
area vocational school that may be contracting with five, maybe 
ten school districts. Students will be brought to that complex 
and therefore the facilities will be used both in a secondary 
and post-secondary program. It's allowed us to put a lot more 
money in vocational programs for the use in all of the areas. 

MR: FOSTER: i see, thank you very much. 

fiS . eAMPBEtt: Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
appearance and your presentations and again, there are a number 
of questions to be raised. We hope to take time to examine those 
ourselves. We want to say thank you for cbmihg tb this meeting 
today. 

I wonder if we might proceed with testimony from 
members of the public in the audience: There are ten people who 
hav indicated an interest in appearing before the Commission 
members.- We have five minutes for the testimony and I'd like to 
call five names and ask ybu tb cbme up and take seats at the 
table. Perhaps We can save sbrhe time by doing that. 

Patricia Breiyik, Director of the Auraria Library; 
John bromgoole. Director of the National Commission on 
Cooperative Education; Fairh Harare, representing the National 
Association Sector of School Principals, Vernon Brbussard, bf the 
National Advisbry Cburicil bn Vbcatibhal Education; and 
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David Terryj the Assistant Cbirimissibrier for Vbcatibrial' Education 
in the Utah System of Highisr Educatibn. 

We'll start with you, Patricia. 

MS. BREIVik: Thank you. I'm here representing the 
Association of Gollege research tibraries, but would like to use 
different credentials; that is, that I stand before you as an 
educator, a librarian and the mother of an only son who just 
started college this year. What I want for him I want for all 
children, ah educatibn that will prepare them hbt fbr tbday — whic: 
is all tbb sbbh bver — but fbr all bf their tbmbrrbws. 

To live effectively is to live with adeq.uate 
information. Never has this statement been more true than as 
our country moves to the "post-industrial society" as described 
by Daniel Bell, who suggests that societies presently evolving in 
highly industrialized areas are increasingly characterized by a 
service-br iented labbr fbrce fbcused bh ihteractibhs: between 
persbhs rather than between pebple arid riatUre br pebple arid 
prbductibri. 

Currently in the United States, almost 50 percent of 
the labor force is-employed in some form of information activity; 
0ne-third to one-half of the gross national product is attributabL 
tb the prbductibn, prbcessing arid use of iriforrriatiori. Orie-third 
bf all persbrial corisurriptibri is allbcated tb irifbrmatibri gbbds arid 
services. Irifbrmatibri is becbmirig recbgriized mbre arid more as a 
commodity, a resource to be developed, controlled and utilized. 
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As suchj access to timely^ accurate^ well-organized information 
is the key to effective decision making, allowing those with the 
means, know-how, and ability to acquire needed information and to 
benefit from the results. 

In response to this need education must do more than 
pay lip service to preparing people for life-long learning. It 
must move from teaching what is known towards teaching the prdces 
of locating and utilizing ihfbrmatih as the heed arises. Student 
must acquire the skills and capabilities that will be demanded 
in an information society. They must become effective informatio|i 
consumers. 

One aspect of this need is being addressed by the 
grov/ing number of programs on computer literacy, but computer 
literacy is a very small subset of information literacy. The 
skills necessary to be effective information Consumers include 
several elements. Firsts students heed to be reinforced with the 
c-bhcept of the importance of information for daily living and 
realize that many problems and situations can be solved by the 
proper acquisition and organization of appropriate information. 
Second, they should be introduced to the concept of information 
acquisitions; that is, search stretegies. Third, they should be 
introduced to a hUmberbf information resources^ both the 
traditional and the Computerized, as examples of the variety of 
resources available. Finally, and most importantly, they must be 
shown methods of evaluating, interpreting and understanding the 
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information they have gathered. 

In Colorado ttiis past May^ a coffifflitment to information 
literacy was made with the endorsement of a Colorado Academic 
Library Master Plan by the Colorado Commission on Higher 
edacacion and the State Board b£ Edaeation. In the plan one of 
the goals is directed at guaranteeing every college gfadaate a 
minimum level — I khOw you are interested in maximum levels, so 
forgive me — of information competency. In addition, the COmmissio 
will be cooperating with the academic libraries in the state to 
sponsor a conference on integrating libraries into the educational 
mainstream as a first step towards this goal.. 

Fortunately, unlike most major new endeavors in 

education; the manpower, or lady power , is already largely in place 

to launch an effective and comprehensive program to help students 

become effective information consumers. SchOOl and academic 

librarians are in a uhiique position to aid their institutions. 

With the exponential growth of information resources ir\ all 

disciplines and the availability of technology for storage and' 

rapid retrieval, librarians have had to become increasingly 

adept at managing information. These librarians, in conjunction 

with classroom instructors, can mount effective programs of 

- - 'I 

information literacy. 

Studies have shown that all too frequently when people 

have an information need they ask a friend. And unless one is 

unusually rich with one's friends from all different professions, 
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the end result is usually shared ignorance. This predilection 
must be Overcome by planned educational programs to produce 
effective information Consumers. I hope that the Cditimissibn wil 
do evisrythirig in its power to encourage the promotion of 
information literacy as a necessary element for excellence in 
education. Thank you. 

MR. DR0MG00tE: 1 am John Dromgooie, and I am one of tl 
Directors of the National Gominiss ibri for Cooperative Education. 
I think you for this opportunity, having traveled 2,000 miles 
frbm bur office in Bbstbh, from which we try and service the 
entire country. Ybur schedules have been hectic bver the last 
year^ and mine has been similar. I have just finished visiting 
nearly 200 colleges and universities that have been interested 
in cooperative education because they felt that the curriculum 
needs more relevance. They're beginning to listen to their 
colleagues. They're beginning to listen tb the public. They're 
listening tb the gbvernmeht, finally,, and the gbverhiiieht has 
been kind enough tb award us a grant tb travel thrbughbut the 
cbuntry tb assist Cblleges and universities in developing and 
.planning cooperative education programs. 

0ne of my colleagues. Dr. Karl Weiss mentioned earlier 
that experience and insight are needed tb develop a healthy 
eobperative educational program. I'm sorry tb say bf the thbusahd 
cbbperative education prbgrams ^ at best^ 200 Of them are healthy. 
However^ I think ybu have tb design a prbgrani to meet specific 
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needs of colleges arid uriiversities arid i£ you're meeting those 
needs j far be it for me to describe what is healthy. 

The University of Cblbradb at Bbiilder, while vistirig 
with them yesterday^ suggested that they would like a very nice, 
small program. They do not feel they need k large cbbperative 
educational program and I think that's fine and our staff is 
available to travel throughout the country to help the schools 
like the University of Colorado develop those programs. 

One of tny ebmments and one of the favoriate phrases I've 
seen is that higher education has been too much a mirror and not 
cribu^h a beacbn , and I think cbbperative educatibn is bne of 
thbse dyriatnic alterriative prbgraihs that has arrived. It is a 
beacon program. Planning in cbbperative educatibn has beeri tob 
much a "Ready,. Fire, Aim", instead of ready, aim, fire. So we 
are available as experts in consultation process, in marketing, 
in indexing which programs are going to be successful. 

After 15 years bf directing programs, I have a staff 
available tb go out arid wbrk with the colleges tb make sure that 
the iri-hbiase faculty cari wbrk with the prbgram arid develbp sbiiie- 
thing that's reasonable and will fulfill their expectations-. 

It is my job to capitalize on the increased awareness 
of citizens on the U.S. that the curriculum needs general 
education, but sorely needs relevarice. So-op is a dyriarnic 
alternative tb traditibnal educational progranuning . If an 
iristitutibri warits tb study the develbpinerit bf large scale 
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prbgraihs, of cooperative ddtaeatibhi I would like to hear from thetn 
and from you as individuals. The Of f ice of Education has awarded 
tny organization funds to visit with you. We can travel throughoiilt 
Che United States to interact with presidents, deans and faculty 
and business organizations. Workshops will be held throughout 
the country; We're holding them in five major locations — 
San Francico, Seattle, Denver, Chicago, Boston and Tampa. 
Advertisements will be seen throughout the literature, including 
the Chronicle of Higher Education, telling colleagues where they 
can get in touch with us. 

Research suggests that change in higher education only 
takes place when there is trauma, severe trauma, and I think we 
are now seeing this. Lon Hefferlin wrote an interesting book 
several years ago. Dynam ic of Academic Reform, arid he said let's 
not fool ourselves. After studying 300 universities, we find 
that only when the president or chief executive officer of the 
iristitutibn demonstrates personal advocacy for the program does 
change take place; that is, finding number one. Finding number 
two is that virtually no change takes place when you allbv; the 
university to do it themselves. Outside agericies bririg about 
change in universities and commissions like this are a big help. 
Thi rd, if you haven * t * changed in the past, you ptobably won't 
change in the future. 

So with tha t in m ind , I am offering the services of 
the National Cdmmissibn arid all of bur staff to assist any and 
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ail of you in planning, developing, implementing and evaluating 
cooperative education programs. 1 appreciate this bppbrturiity. . 

MS. eAMPBEtt: Thank you very much, .Tohh. We 
appreciate those words.; 

Faith? 

MS. HAMBRE: Chairman Campbell arid other Horiorable 
Members of the panel, tharik you for allox^irig me to speak to you 
on three brief subjects, the first of which is that all popular, 
ever talked about middle level student; the kid who is given to 
public education and said , "Just civilize him." 1 am a member of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals Middle 
Level Council, and am Executive Director of Secondary Education 
for the Littleton Public Schools. For those of you who aren't 
familiar with Colorado, Littletori is located iri the southwest 
metropolitan area. 

First of all, I would like to share with you some good 
thirigs that are happeriirig, because frequently problems are 
brought to your attention, but we don't share with you those 
positive things that are occurring. During this past year^ the 
Middle Level Council has sponsored three cbrifererices iri the 
United States; one in Seattle, brie iri Chicago^ arid Orie in Hershey 
Pennsylvania. Iri those cdrifererices we shared recent research 
cbncernirig learriirig at the adolescent level. Principals from 
throughout the United States also shared what they are dbirig tb 
create quality education at this level. Rather than have middle 
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level education be a hdiditig ground between that impbrtaht 
elementary level and the very important senior high level, we 
are creating an important learning envirdnrrieht for students who 
are at a very crucial time in their lives. 

i want to share with you some of the things that we 
talked about and shared at these conferences because I am proud 
not only to talk in general terms, but to give you specific 
examples of things that are happening. in the tittleton Public 
Schools you will, find thesa are in practice or are in the 
planning stage to be implemented. 

Firs*: of all^ the teaching/learning cycle or clinical 
supervision, ala Madeline Hunter^ is very appropriate to 
education, K-12, but it is specifically most appropriate to midd 
level education. We have found that even more important than 
u'hat we are teaching, how we are teaching at the middle level 
nakes the difference in quality education. 

Secondly, Uhders tahdihg of brain growth development, 
along with appropriate packaging of learning methodology, 
sb^ectives and materials for most effective learning outcomes for 
cids this age has been promoted. 

Thirdly, we have shared with our people research in 

o - - 

learning, styles that makes it possible to create an appropriate 
.earning environment even within a wide range of learning 
variables at the adolescent level. Let's be specific. The kid 
rhd has to sit and wiggle frequently sits next to the nice, 
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quiet fellow. They both have to learn the same thing at the same 
time. Teachers very frequently utter in f rus trat ion ^ "But how am 
I going to manage this?" Learning styles have been a very heipfu 
answer in doing a better job. 

I would like to point out to the panel at this time 
that the research for all three of these very important steps in 
methodology, and improved instruction at the middle level came 
from research at universities in the United States. All three of 
these instructional research areas are on our staff development 
program in the Littleton Public Schools during our five-year 
plan to iiriprbve education at the middle level. 

We know that methodology isn't the only answer to 
improved education, and a basic skills continuum K-12 to provide 
an appropriate transition of learning from elementary grades on 
to graduation. Also, our district is very pleased at the 
healthy increase in community volunteers at the junior high level 
Just as parents of adolescents tend to say, "Oh, now what am I 
going to do with that kid?"^ they also tend not to come to school 
at the junior high level right at a time when kids need their 
parents and parent involvement more than ever. We have made a 
start and are continuing to v7ork on ways of improving community 
involvement in Litt leton . 

We are teaching study skills. We are increasing 
business educatibh at the junior high levels and are even working 
on fine arts in an effbrtvtd work on the civilizing of the 
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adolescent. 

As I have been presenting this to you, I'm sure you're 
sitting thera saying, "Well, fine, you may be making these 
efforts." The importance of . my examples are that they represent 
many districts throughout., the United States. My work witli.the 
Middle Level Council has coriviriced me of that. I just happen to 
be very proud to be part of the Littleton public school system. 

Now an example of broad range involvement and concern. 
Just two days ago, I picked up the minutes of a meeting that was 
held between the junior high administration and district bus 
drivers, and quote from that reading and if that isn't proof 
that it's working, I don't know what V70uld be. A request came 
from the bus drivers to the principals that they continue to send 
the nev7sletters to the bus drivers, "Because those kids do so ■ 
many neat things ^ arid if we cari pick up on those and say somethin 
to them (the kids) first zhirig in the morning about how proud we 
are, I think they'll be able to learn better during the day." . 
And I'm saying, if the bus drivers are involved in education, 
we've got everybody involved. I think it's terrific arid I 
wanted yoo to kribw about that. 

The secbrid item I would like to share with you very 
.quickly is that the Natiorial Associatiori of Secondary School 
Principals has worked very hard to cooperate in getting two bills 
before Congress. One is House Bill 6774 and the other is 
Senate Bill 2738. Both are aimed at involving industry in 
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improving the quality of teaching in science arid math areas by 
providing teachers summer employment and allotting those industries 
tax credits for doing this, it aiso, of course, would mean that 
maybe some of the people who are turning to industry to work for 
financial reasons, could stay r.n teaching if they had summer 
emplbythent that was worthx^hile. One of the other aspects of thos 2 
bills, of course, is to give low cost loans to people who do 
want to gO into math and science teaching. I hope everyone will 
feel that they want to support this effort. In bur own district, 
we also have proposed that the district engage in a program that 
would involve re-training of teachers who teach in areas where 
we don't need them as much and who have proven to be good teacliers 
We know they can do a good job. We want to give them the 
necessary subject area skills. 

This is ah effort to do something without looking to 
the federal government fOr sUppOrt. The Littleton public schools 
also cooperatively provide vocational education. Along with the 
Littleton public schools (Arapahoe Community College), the 
Cherry Creek public schools, the Sheridan public schools, the 
Englew.ood public schools and the Douglas County public schools, 
they have joined forces a few years ago to provide voeatibhal 
training in many areas that each district could not provide on 
its Own: aUtO mechanics ^ cosmetology, restaUraht arts, computer 
technology, graphic arts, for a total of 27 programs. This is 
one more way that we can have quality education without going" to 
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the federal government and saying, "Me need more money." 

Now, in closing) I must state that there is much 
quality in public education, hope you will continue to emphasiz 
quality. We need many people saying that quality is important; 
it isn't something hew or fadish. It is just plainly important! 
Then I hope that in speaking for quality we will look to 
districts who are doing a good job in areas, cbminehd them for that 
and build oh that. Then, whatever invdl veiiient the federal 
gbverrirnerit might have ^ I do hope that districts who are doing a 
good job won't be asked to eliminate what they are doing in 
order to do it another way in order that ail will do it alike. 

Finally, I also hope that we will not ask the federal 
government to reward districts who are doing a very poor job by 
providing money to do sbmething that another district has sbtnehdw 
managed to find the rribney tb do. Yes ^ sbme districts db need rabr= 
help thah; bthers, but I think every financial reward should be 
accbmpanied by an initial effort on- that district's part first. 

Thank you very much. I'm very proud to be a public 

educator. 

MS. eAHPBEtt:. Vernon. 

MR. BRGUSSARD: Thank ybu very much. Madam Chairman. 
On behalf bf the President's Natibhal Advisbry Cbuncil bn . 
Vbcatibhal Educatibri arid its chairmari Miller, and we do have one 
bther cbUricil member present who was introduced this morning, 
Mrs. Gladys Eddy. We are very pleased to have this opportunity 
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to represent the National Advisory Council ^ and to appear before 
this very vital and important Cbrnmiss ibh to our nation's future. 

First, we will be submitting for your cbhsideratibh a 
full position statement from the National Advisory Council bh br 
before the l6th of October for your consideration. 

For now, just a few brief statements.. I think that 
what we have heard today, and what we concur in, is that there ari 
profound ecbhbmic, sbcial, psychological and technological 
conditions that have butraced bur educational system, including 
its vocational educational cbrnponeht. 

Secondly, we believe. that learning under conditions of 
rapid change, which many futurists believe will accelerate, 
requires us to move back and forth between theory and practice, 
between classroom and community faster and more frequently than 
ever befbre. Failing to measure our extractions and those of 
our children Of bur hatibh bfteh against reality increases the 
likelihood that ^they will^ indeed, be false. In most of our 
universities, and I'm a member of the faculty at the University 
of Southern California, colleges and secondary and elementary 
schools as they are presently organized today, are designed to 
cbnstruct or transmit abstractions rather than to test them. 
I think that there are some notable exceptions such as the prograJ 
description you heard frbih Nbrtheasterh University, but also •somel 
very fine cooperative programs in vbcatibhal education. 

This is why we feel that we must accelerate the trend 
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now, according to Toffletj in the "preferrable future" in bur 
secondary schools and elementary schools, to offer credit for 
reality learning done on and off campus through participatibn in 
real work and business, both public and private, high 
technological industries, and traditional "secoitd -wave" 
industries, cbmmuhity, political organizing, pollution control 
projects i and similar kinds of productive, interdependent 
activities. 

We believe that our nation's vocational educators have 
provided the leadership and expertise in this area in the past 
and are our greatest and perhaps only national resource for 
future efforts in this vital area of sampling reality through 
cooperative, experimental, educational programs. 

We believe that the National Advisory Gouneil on 
Vocational Education, along with this Cbrrirriissibh and a number bf 
other pfbfessibnal grbups arid agericies can assist iri the 
realization of this sigriificarit goal. ; 

Presently, according to some of the research and 
evaluation studies on vocational education that we. have had an 
bpportunity to review, and you may have had that opportunity 
alsb, many bf these effbrts to date are badly organized. They're 
ill thbught through arid are regarded by sbme "academic purists" 
(myself to some exterit), at the uriiversity, cbnmuriity cbllege 
and secondary schools as basically ins ignif icarit ; simply as 
concessions to the restlessness of students who no longer want to 
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remain cooped up in a classroom. We woui'd argue that such 
efforts now and in the preferrable future, not only must be 
continued but they must be radically expanded, must be linked 
imaginatively to formal learning processes, and must be extended 
downward to younger and younger students in the secondary school 
and even to primary school children. Indeed, for older students 
this "action learning" ought to become the dbrriihaht form Of 
learning with claasrootn learning seen as a support rather than 
the central element in education. 

Vocational educators over the many decades, while not 
alone in this crucial thritst, have without question provided the 
leadership and implementation of this needed and future effort.' 

We believe that thisv^requires leadership and resources 
from the national level. In thi Ss^regard , one of the powers which 

the states have tacitly given the ur^ifying sovereignty that we'll 

----- - - - - '\ , - . - . - - 

call the federal government^ is that of\providing vocational 

and experimental I'^adership in the nation ' s schools and colleges. 

The National Advisory Council, and we hope x<rith the, 
support of this eommission, other interested agencies, 
organizations and parties, has a significant leadership role to 
insure that this is placed oh the hatibhal agenda. Thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you this afternoon. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. We very much 
appreciate the representation from the National Advisory Council ; 

David? 
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DR. TERRY: Thairik'ybu very much; 1 appreciate the 
bppojirturiity you We extended to me, particularly this late in 
the. day. 

I aril Dr. David R. Terry. As I've been introduced, I'm 
the Assistant Commissioner for Vdcatidrial Education for the Utah 
System of Higher Education. My particular educational baekgrouhd 
is in the areas of biological sciences and chemistry^ with a 
masters degree in microbiology and biochemistry, and then a 
doctorate in vocational education. That's an interesting switch, 
isn't it? I made that switch because o£ the problems /that i sav? 
occurring in education and wanted to study what vocational 
education and other kinds of education that are work related had 
to. offer. 

May I begin my remarks today by asking you to look with 
me for just. a moment at the very essence of the title of your 



hearings today. Work and Education. We're here not to discuss 
v/ith you merely the vocational aspects of work and/education, but 
also that which is work related beyond that v/hich /is normally 

called Vdcatidrial educatidri^ that is at the baccalaureate arid 

■ - - ' - - - - ■ - - ■ - _ - / - ■ - _ 

levels beydrid. We must Iddk at the chemistry graduate arid ask 

what is their knowledge of the world of work as they graduate in 

chemistry, as well as what is the vocational student's knowledge 

of work. The engineers' understanding of the eisence of work as 

th&y ledve the erigirieering college is as important as to know 

what the diesel mechariic is gdirig to do v/hen they leave education 
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to go to work; 

We hear from industry the call for teachers of basic 
general education skills who can apply^ teach that is^ the 
application of those .skills to the essence of work. Yet let me 
discuss with you the fact that as we look at the development of 
teachers themselves, we find individuals who go to college and get 
a bachelor ' s degree to be come a teachfir and go into professional 
teaching v;ithout ever having been to V7ork. We find in the post- 
secondary systems of higher education in particular, peole V7hb ha/ 
a bachelor's and master's and a Ph.D. ^ or Ed.D. ^ or sbine other 
fitial certificate, and then go immediately into higher education 
and begin to teach, again having not entered into the world of wor<: 
outside of education. Now,, you ask those English teachers and 
math teachers and chemistry teachers to make application b£ 
their disciplines to the wi>rld of work and it's no wonder that 
they cannot do it because they have not had the exposure to it 
themselves in their own personal experiences . • 

My recommendation to you is that we need to find 
mechanisms in our educational programs, teacher preparation 
programs, at both the K-12 and post-secondary levels, to find wore 
experiences and make them mandatory for basic general education 
skills kinds of teachers; English, reading, writing, math and 
whatnot. We should riot have one math teacher teaching but of 
aribther ma th teacher ' s ;bobk arid teachirig brily what the previous 
math teacher's had experience with in terms of . the kinds of 
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questibris the students are asked to solve which may have little 
or rib relevance to the world of work itself; in fact, if you ' 
look at the kinds of questibhs that sttadents are asked to 
resolve and solve in a textbook- very few have work relationship 
in terms of actual practicality in the world of work. 

Let me suggest to you the findings of my research at a 
midwestern university which I'll not identify. The University haji 
some 596 students a year entering that student body group as 
freshmen, intent to wor-k in areas of medical technology, radiologp.i 
technology, radiation therapy, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, all of which required strong general education skills in 
sciences, reading, writing, arithmetic, and diagnostic thinking 
These students had to prepare themselves by usually the junior 
year to be formally admitted into their professional program. 
By the end of the third year of each of the four years I made the 
study, i found that 8(3 percent of the students had dropped out or 
changed their major. In studying where those students who change 
majors go, I found 80 percent of them transferred to the College 
Df Education in that University and that their grade points went 
jp measurably. 

Now, these students that couldn't in the freshman 
fear pass a basic course in Chemistry 101, 102 and 103, couldn't 
jass general English, couldn't pass college algebra and 
irigonbmetry , did transfer to the College of Education to 
)ecbme teachers of the same or related areas and their grade 
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we have more than 10,000 students enrolled in vccatibhal 
education programs who receive part of their training in schools 
and /part in dn-the-"jdb training in industry. This is a very 
successful effort which is beitig expanded every year and should 
continue to be emphasized. The students see the skills they 
are being taught as real and valuable. Another instance is 
business and industry is providing training equipment to 
educational programs. The adopt-a*-schbbl concept could be 
broadened and included in such areas as industry providing part- 
time instructional staff. I would address that possibility. 
particularly in your small rural community college areas. 

Education currently cannot compete with the salaries 
of the private sector and if training is to be provided by 
quality instructors, which it must be,, such arrangements must be- 
contemplated. At the same time education can be more responsive 
in providing upgrading and retraining as economic changes occur 
atid affect business and industry. Colorado presently has 
approximately 35 occupational training programs which have been 
jointly funded by the state board, the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act, through the private industry councils and 
private industry. These programs have been designed to prepare 
employees in the energy-producing indus tries and high techno Tbgy 
business. Through interagency agreements such as this^ limited 
resources can be pooled and the impact is magnified in meeting 
labor demands. 
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Another example is an experimental program in which 
job service centers, through the Department of tabor and 
community college and area vocational schools, job placement 
centers are joining forces in serving the local communities. 
Three, we must be Willing and even aggressive in bringing change 
in education to keep pace with technology. In Cdlbradb We have 
put significant resources into a project to provide computer 
literacy for every vocational education teacher in this state, 
in the first year more than one thousand people have participatec. 
That's only a beginning, as the program wtii be expanded. 
Hopefully, in the near future all students who complete a trainin 
program will have a basic knowledge of computers arid their use 
in the busiriess arid iridustry. Believe me ^ this is extremely 
important in the rural areas. 

Four, we must continue to emphasize student leadership 
development activities as an integral part of the training 
program. The vocational student organizations have a proven 
record of success iri teaching basic furidameritals of successful 
emplbyrrierit. These skills are essential as We cbrisider the total 
societal role studerits will be assumirig. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this brief 
statement to you: i wish you success in your efforts and our 
efforts to improve the quality of education. Thank you. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. We appreciate 
what you have said. Karl Weiss? 
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MR. WEISS: Thank yoo. I also appreciate this 
bptpbrturiity to speak to you because the topic with which you are 
dealing has been of longstanding cbheerh at Northeastern 
Univers i ty . 

Many of the previous speakers have described the 
problems which affect the study /work interface , and what I will 
be talking about is some solutions to this problem which have 
been implemented at Northeastern University and matiy other places! 
for well over 70 years now. First, let me tell you a couple of 
things about the university. It is a large, urban institution 
located in the city of Boston. It is predominantly prof essionailj 
oriented, having programs in engineering, business adminis tra t ion| 
and other prof es^sional areas , as well as cdihpreheris ive . adul t and 
continuing education activities which are conducted on bur rriairi 
campus and at 14 satellite locations in the greater Boston area. 
le have about 42,000 students totally, about half of whom are 
lull-time student^s. Approximately 4,060 degrees were awarded 
.ast year. Abbut 5,000 graduate students are included in this 
lix . 

The University's distinguishing feature is its 
dherence to the cooperative plan of education^ and over the 
0 years that the University has used it, I believe that it has 
eeri refined into a very effective instructional mode, as I 
hirlk 1*11 be able tb dembnstrate to yon. At this point, the 
niversity is not only the largest cooperative educational 
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institution in the country, but through efforts which we have 
made to help other people get involved with cbbperative education 
in this country and abroad, I don't think anybody would argue 
with us being the acknowledged national and international leader 
in the field at this mbiheht. 

What is cbbperative education? A number of the previous 
speakers have referred to it^ and always it has been as a solution 
to some of the problems which have been previously brought forth. 
There is a formal definition of cooperative education as strategy 
of education which combines, in a structured way, formal class- 
room instruction with career-related jbb experience. It is called 
cooperative edueatibn because it invblves cbbperation with outside 
organizations: that is, employers^ with the university in the 
tbtal educatibrial process. In practice it involves an 
alternation by the students of periods of study with periods of 
career-related work for which the students receive regular 
compensation. The job experience and study compbnents are 
carefully planned in such a way that they obtain optimal^ 
educational results . 

Of all thembdels, and there are a .number of them, 
for cbupling edueatibn and wdrk^ cooperative education certainly' 
Ibbihs as the most viable one for attaining clearly defined 
dbj ec t ives . It has been ex tens ively tested and adapted to 
changing conditions over the past seventy-odd years, nbt only at 
Northeastern, but at other institutibns as well, I think it is 
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point averages went up. 

i submit that we 'ye got to look at what's happening 
in what 1 would call the downward spiral of teact^ers ' preparation 
to become teachers , and particularly in their acadi^ic discipline 
areas. I suggest to you that it is necessary for us to evaluate 
across the United States in schbbl districts and in institutions 
of higher education the competencies that teachers in fact have 
in the general education skill areas if we're to assume that 
quality education is going to happen. We've got to see if the 
teachers that are there now, that have come into the system 
since the * 60s and the '70s are, in fact, prepared with the 
competencies that we expect to have in a quality education progra 
today. 

Let me give you just one more example. I worked under 
a National Science Foundation grant of nearly a million dollars 
to try to bring about greater cooperation between higher 
education and industry and busiriess in the state of Utah. The 
idea was to go to business and industry and ask them, "What are 
your needs for the people that you employ? I will go- to all of 
the educational institutions in the state of Utah and, as a brbkejc 
find whatever kind of faculty or resource you need and we'll 
bring it to bear on your needs." As we got into the effort 
a very typical example will illustrate the problems we found 
most often. A large corporation with five major divisions in 
the Salt take City area asked us if we would broker some programs 
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in ehgihbering related areas. I went to two universities and 
brought faculty oh board to meet with about fifteen engineers of 
the company. After some :five days of discussion oh what the 
ihdustry needed, one of the ehgiheers from industry said to the 
three faculty from the universities, "We have had you, the 
faculty, in our industrial offices teaching us for the last 
twelve years ahd you have yet to talk to us or teach us what we 
need to know. We've learhed more in the last five days of 
sitting down across the table and talking to each other and are 
better able to commit to you what Our needs are, than ve have in 
the last twelve years," which I suggest to you indicates that 
faculty in oar institutions by and large don't know what industry 
wahts or needs. Eveh though the faculty present seminars ahd worjc 
ships ahd work through divisions of cohtihuihg education which 
Dffer programs for business and industry, our faculty have hot 
seen to work. They don't work ih the work place outside the 
educational system, and thereby, dori't know what industry heeds. 

Now, I've got to close. I've got some more but I'm 
jbing to reserve it to one other area. In the vocational areis^ 
^bu're talkihg about less than baccalaureate level preparation. 
'. suggest to you that evidence will ihdicate that the students 
rho go into the vocatiohal areas are by and large those who have 
ow verbal, low reading, and low math skills as compared to 
ither the general curriculum or the academic curriculum studehts 
n the high schools. And yet industry, as we have heard today. 
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says to us we want people who have high vocabulary skills, high 
cognitive skills, give us people Who can read, write and think, 
and we'll teach them the job skills. I dOh ' t agree With that 
totally, but that's what we hear. They're askings thereby, for a 
low cogniti>7e, a low verbal, a low ma thematic level person to 
become, in a high technology field, highly competitive with that 
academically prepared curriculum student. For the 70 percent of 
the work force that initially needs vocational skills, that it's 
not necessary to prepare at less than a baccalaureate level, we'r 
going to have to have sOme basic education work related teaching 
skills in the faculties to prepare those less academically 
prepared students for high technology. To do that, we're going 
to have to place greater emphasis in those basic education skill 
area faculty and teach them to relate to the vocational areas 
and the high technology areas. 

MS. CAl-IPBELL: Thank you very much. Dr. Terry. What 
you have presented is very important and We appreciate it. 

Would Georgia Van Adestine^ Gordon Heatoh^ Youhg Mulkey 
and George Rusteiko come forward? 

We have to leave promptly at 5 so we're going to be 
^ery close to our time. 
Georgia? 

MS. VAN ADESTINE: Thank yoU for the opportunity to 
iddress the hearing today. I am Dr. Georgia Vaii Adestihe from 
festern Michigan University in Kalamazoo, Michagan, and as 
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several of you know who are here todays I have met some of the 
Sommiss loners before in previous hearings. 

i am here primarily as an observer as I have been 
before. Western Kichigah University has embarked on a new effort 
this year v/hieh I felt was important to share with you and I'll 
briefly explain why. 

Wheti I first began to attend the hearings, I was very 
excited .about the caliber of testirribriy, the compbsitibn of the 
Commission itself and what I felt was a very timely, interest at 
the national level in education. I was excited because many of 
us who have watched what has been happening in the past couple bf| 
years to public education feel we are witnessing a dismantling, 
not only of a particular department, but also of a national systef 
of education. To see the interest that the Gommissibh V7as creatif 
arid the issues that were being addressed was very exciting to us 
at Western Michigan Univers i ty . 

I have heard testimony concerning problems and 
perceived needs, recommendations and suggestions, but very little) 
evidence of some of the extremely positive things that are 
happening. We in Michigan are particularly in need or hearing 
about those things but are also very proud of being able to 
present eviderice of excitirig challenges ahead that are being 
addressed, particularly with the critical situation ecdridmically 
and morale-wise that we are v^itnessing. 

As Dr. Crosby may have shared with several of you, we 
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hav seen a devastation of our educational system iri Michigan over 
the last couple of years. We recently received the fourth, 
executive order budget cut of over $112 million. We have had 
over eleven school districts on strike this year, including the 
city of Detroit. 

I am pleased then, to be able to represent Western 
Michigan University, an institution ii?hich is doing something 
not but of a crisis mode, but very much as part of an 
improvement process. The College is announcing this week its plan 
to conduct a year long Education Forum. Although the programs at 
the College have recently been recognized by NCAA as fully 
accredited, the faculty and the administration believe it is 
appropriate and timely to re-examine both undergraduate and 
graduate offerings and services. 

The purpose of the College of Education Fbruni is to 
obtain information to assist in charting the prbgramma t ic future 
of the College. That means there will be an Opportunity for 
collaboration in the review of our current activities, the 
consideration of possible alternatives and suggested recommenda- 
tions, it's the kind of opportunity, that we heard called for at 
the hearings in Atlanta and in Chicagb where we were bringing 
tbgether those pebple whb hav a vested interest either at the 
present time br on a long-rahge basis in education and the people 
who are involved in training our teachers. We will be holding 
faculty and student meetings, joining together with our graduates. 
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and representatives of other institutions arid agencies as well 
as other professional organizations. We will start in the fall- 
of this year, specifically in Qctober, addressing issues dealing 
with "Admissibhs and Retention, Gertirication and Entry into the 
Work World." In Noyeitiber we're going to Be conducting bur Foruifi 
with a focus on "Drawing From the Disciplines," v^hich i hope 
will address the concerns that Dr. Terry just spoke of. 

In January we will be talking about "Educa t ion For All 
the People," because in Michigan where education is a matter of 
public policy, we have led the way in the past in providing 
educational programs and opportunities and we will continue to 
look at those issues. In February we're addressing "Technology, 
the Media in the Year 2000," and in March "The Professional 
Education Curriculum and its Cbrif igurat ion . " So we will be 
looking at the scope and restructuring bf bur present prbgran. 
knd in April, but not because it's the last meeting br least 
important, "Faculty Orientation and Development," redefining the 
rbles and the skills that faculty will be in need of. 

It's appropriate that the Gbliege of Education at 
Western Michigan University jbine. in this kind of ah effort 
3oth with the members bf bur sbciety in Michigan, but alsb 
:hroughout the state. It is bur hbpe that bthers will consider 
ihd perhaps utilize the model that we are going to be iiiipleniehtih 
le believe in this manner the total national education program 
ir teacher preparation, particularly, can attain, to the 
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betterment of all: We invite your inquiry into what we. V7ere 
doing and as Dr. Goldberg mentioned when he introduced me to s6ine 
people this morning, I will continue to watch what you are doipg. 
Thank you for having me. 

MS. CAMPBELL: Thank you very much. Gordon? 

MR. HEATON: Thank you. Madam Chairman. My name i 
Gordon Heatdn. I *m the president of the Cblbradd Education / 
Assdciatidti. We are a state affiliate df the Natidnal Educanidri 
Association. I'm going to shorten my remarks here. / • 

The NEA supports vocational and technical education 
as a major component of education: To be effective, vocational 
and technical education should be preceded by career awareness 
and exploration programs. These exploratory courses would be 
incbrpbrs. ted into traditionally academic courses arid iritb 
existing industrial arid prac t ical educa t idri cdUrses. We are 
cdricerried^ hdwever^ that the current administration is moving 
away from this concept J5y placing more emphasis on work and ies^' 
on education, :an emphasis v/hich may be good for business ih;tl|W 
short term, but bad for the nation in the long run. Obviously. \ 
any adminis tratin wants as large a wbrk fbrce as possible, but 
we iri the CEA do ribt warit tb see a de-emphasis dri educatirig. 
those whd ultimately will be a part of that work force. 

For example , the administration is proposing sweeping 
changes in the child labor rules which we believe would not only 
be harmful tb our children's education, but to the nation's 
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ecbndmy as well. We believe that the Labor Department's proposal 
to extend the permitted work day for 14/ arid 15 year-bids from 
three to four hours, the work x^eek from 18 to 24 hours, and the 
end of the work day from 7 p.m. to 9 pirn, is not in the best 
interest of children's basic educatiori. In making these 
proposals, the administration is apparently stepping up the 
attacks on public education that earlier launched with eliminatiot 
of categorical aid and its plan to provide parents winh tuition 
tax credits to enable them to send their children to private 
schools. 

If Labor Department prbpb'sals are adopted albhg with 
the lowering of the school-leaving age, it will be very tempting 
for students to leave the schools and enter the labor force 
without a basic education. This path can lead to subrainiraura 
wages, dead-end jobs, and eventual unemplbyment because the 
drbpout does nbt have the tbbls tb cbmpete for increasingly 
cbrriplex jbbs. It will also be very tempting for some schbbl 
districts strapped for funds, faced with ihcteasihg class size^ 

with students that seemingly are unwanted by the district, to 

'_ _j _ _ 

push them into the job market before they have the basic skills 

_ _ _ ; _ 

to succeed. This could lead to a liberal education becoming the 

/ _ . , . ■ . 

exclusive domain of those v^ho eah afford to stay in school. This 

' ■ ■ ■ . 

mus t not be a 1 lowed tb happen / in publ ic educa tiori , for i t . breeds 
elitism and classisia. We find it strange that the admiriis tratibri 
should be proposing changes which would entice unskilled s tudeti ts 
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in today's job market, given the current unemployment rate. We 
believe the riatibh V7ould be better served if the adininistratioh 
concentrated on the re-employtnent of adults, men and women with 
families to feed and house and clothe, rather than encouraging 
changes which will further weaken our economy. 

It seems imperative to us that the employers of our 
nation's public school students, business, industry, military 
must have highly skilled' people who can function effectively in 
this increasingly technical world. The administration ^ however, 
is pursuing a course which would severely hamper our schools' 
ability to provide this type of worker. Revision of the child 
labor rules, along with other negative administration policies , 
regarding public education make little or no sense when it comes 
to the economic well-being or the security of our nation. A 
government's commitment to and investment in public education 
does not cost, it pays. Take the case of the GI bill. It ehable| 
hundreds of thousands of veterans to obtain a college education 

______ _ ■ *^ 

following their tour of duty. That education enabled them to get| 

- __ ___ _ _ ^ 

better jobs with better chances of advancement. Those better- 
jobs arid advariceirierit paid higher salaries from which the 
government collected higher income taxes. The money paid out 
through the GI bill has been more thari repaid to the federal 
treasury •V7hiie America gained a highly trained work force. 

In our bp in ion , that lesson has been lost on the 
current administration much to the nation's detriment. As noted 
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the National Education Assbciatibri, the state and local affiliate 
support career and vocational educatibri. We can also suppbrt a 
strong commitment by the administration to insure that students 
entering the work force have a basic educatibtl^ the skills to 
find and advance in the 'job they have chosen. We believe that 
it is in the national interest that the federal government 
reinstitute categorical aid to those programs which help our 
young people obtain the skill. We believe this is a far wiser 
course than having the federal government subsidize private 

education through tuition tax credits arid vbuchers while a great 

/ 

public education system starves for lack of funding. Education 
and work are equally irnpdrtarit^ but let Us not lose sight of the 
fact that we cannot reap the fruits of quality work until X'*:^ 
plant atid nurture the seeds of quality public education. Thank 
you . 

MS. eAMPSEtt: Thank you very much, Gordon. We 
appreciate that. Dr. Mulkey? 

DR. MULKEY: Thank you. I'm the executive president 

of the American Iristitute for Character Education in San Antonio, 

arid the Iristitute *s purpose is to develop and disseminate a 

cdmprehensive character education curriculum that classroom 

teachers from kindergarten through ^ the sixth grade can use t:o 

help assist children in developing -^positive values, iiriprbvirig 

self esteem, assuming respbrisibili ty for their behavior^ arid 

\ 

realizing the cbrisequerices of their actidris arid becoming better 
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citizens. 

The need for character education^ of course, is very 
bbvidus with the juvenile crime, the costly absenteeism, the 
indulgence in drugs and alcohol by even elementary school 
children^ the alarming increase in teenage suicides which ranks 
third iti the cause of teenage deaths, the loss of tax dollars 
in school facilities to vandalism and the other indications of 
the deterioration of our moral fiber. 

This morning one of the gentlemen mentioned that it was 
very difficult to keep the curriculum current , to maintain a 
current curriculum and as a classroom teacher of a couple years 
ago in the fourth grade, and by the way^ Dr. Terry ^ I'd like to 
say every Ph.D. should have to go back every few years and teach 
in the classroom. It would keep them relevant as to what's 
going on. But in order to keep our curriculum current , we can't 
predict what the children of tomorrow are going to need, vzhat 
skills they will need particularly in the academic area^ but 
V7e do knov7 that they will need to have skills that will enable 
them to make good decisions and to learn to' identify problems 
and to learn how to work with their problems. One of the things 
that we feel is very important is that childqren learn the 
importance of their own abilities to learn that hard work is 
necessary if they x%raht to get ahead and want to succeed. 

We feel that as teachers, we want children to work 
well together. PJe want them to be able to work as a team, but 
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we want Lherti to cherish their individuality. We realize that 
there are times when they need Lo resist peer pressure and we - 
V7ant them to realize that they have those times. We want 
children to recognize that self discipline is a strength that can 
be developed by them and used to help then.' throughout their lives 
We feel that character education should be included in your 
recommendations if quality in education is to become a reality. 

Zelda Pbpkin, an author, said that in a world where 
anything goes, everything is gone, and we believe that. Thank 
you. 

(The following statement is included at the request 
of Dr. Mulkey . ) 

"The need for Character Education is attested by the 
increase in juvenile crime, costly school absenteeism, the 
indulgence in drugs and alcohol by elementary school children:, th 
alarming increase in teenage suicides, the loss of tax dollars 
and school facilities to vandalism^ and other indications; of the 
deterioration of our moral fiber. Many theories exist as to the 
cause and growth of these menacing problems, but fundamentally 
they are the reuslt of the widespread absence in our young 
people of a basic mbraltiy. This morality consists of, among 
Dther things, honesty, fairness, respect for the law, courage, 
generosity^ and respect for oneself and for others. These values 
and others form the core of the American Institute for Character 
education's Curriculum. : ' 
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"The American Institute for Character Education (AICE) 
is a non-profit^ non-sectarian ^ tax-exempt public fbuhdatibh 
chartered under the corporate iaws of the state of Texas with 
headquarters in San Antonio. The Institute's purpose is to deve 
and disseminate a comprehensive Character Education Curriculum 
that classroom teachers can use to assist children in developing 
positive values, improving self esteem, assuming responsibility 
for their behavior, realizing the consequences of their actions, 
and becbmihg better citizens. The development of the AICE 
curriculum was made possible through a grant in excess of two 
million dollars by the Eli Lilly Eriddwment . 

"Schools using the Character Education Curriculum 
created by the AiCE report a marked decrease in vandalism and 
delinquency, an increase in school attendance and scholarship, 
and an improvement in student behavior. Three editorials 
publrshed by the U. S. News and World Report confirmed these 
reports and cited similar successes in elementary schools in 
Indianapolis, Miami, Chula Vista ^ California'^ arid others in 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. Professors from 
Trinity University's Department of Education who conducted an 
independent evaluation of the AICE program in Dade County, 
Miami, Florida, endorsed the AICE curriculum and recommended 
exparisibri bf the prbgram tb other schbbls. 

The Character Educatibri Curriculurn easily iritegrates 
with social studies, history and the language arts. , The 
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materials are organized into a kit for each grade level from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. The lessons in kindeirgar ter 
through the third grade are bilingual (Spanish/English). All 
inservice training for teachers using the Character Education 
Curriculum would be provided by the American Institute for 
Character Education at no cost to those school districts ordering 
a minimum o£ §1,500 worth of materials." 

MS. CAMPBEtt: Thank you very much, sir. Mr. Rusteik? 

MR. RUSTEIK: My name is George Rusteik. I'm a 
department chairman in Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Develbpimeht called Education^ Work and Productivity. 
The testimony that I'm giving is based upon several years of 

research studies in which we interacted extensively with people 

: _y^___ _ , 

in the employer sector of our society. i was pleased to see today 

the most recent title or this hearing, "Education for a 

Productrve Role in a Productive Society.';' Your Chairman, when I 

met with him bh campus last march in Salt Lake City, talked about 

a hearing bh Vbcatiohal Educatibn^ then it became a hearing bh 

Educatibn and Wbrk. Tbday's prbductivity-related title adds an' 

exciting sequence and shows progress. 

I will be submitting and will make recommendations rn 

four parts. First, this is the "Productivity Problem." I don't 

think that tbday's hearing really gbt into this, and I doubt that 

my paper will db ehbugh , how that the productivity tbpic is sb 

clearly indicated. I Xi/ill Cbttimunicate tnbre with staff and provide 
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other resources. 

For example J, the popular literature (even occasional 
mistakes appearing in Wall S treet Journal and Forbes and 
Baron ' s ) show confusion between the Productivity Index and bur- 
nation ' s actual produc tivity ; not recognizing, for example, that 
American productivity is still far ahead -bf the rest of the V7brld. 
Qn the other hand, the index bf growth in America's productivity 
rate has slipped and that is the problem being worked on. The 
growth rate in productivity has declined since 1973 without 
adeiquate explanation^ although some plausible explanations are 
bisgititiing to appear; e.g. the difference between new capital and 
old capital and demography changes. 

My second recommendation is that schobls* goals should 
incorporate notions that are related tb productive behavior. 
This is in line with the findings from bur talks with people in 
business, that productivity depends not only on the tools, but on 
the skills and intensity with which these tools are applied. 
There is widespread belief among our employers that something has 
happened. They * bel le^7e that Americans do not work with the care 
and dedication required, and they say it is not bnly with the eritr 
level V7orker, but also the senibr seasbned wbrker. Rather^ 
witness recent issues bf Harvard Business Review and other journals 
f rbm bus iness academe . Hahagemerit is be i tig targeted for blame . 
The article^ ''Managing Our Way to Economic Decline," in 
Harva rd Business Review nearly two years ago became a landmark 
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article^ arid was really raising an issue of productivity. There 
is an analysis of executive behavior. This is continuing this 
therae today. 

With this concern affecting all workers, i believe 
that it is not enough for the school to develop more and better 
job and task training. Employers tell us that they are able, 
willing and already giving a great deal of this trairiirig, arid 
doirig it very well. They say that they rieed to have employees wh 
cari profit more from that trairiirig — employees who have the 
iriotivat ion, the understanding and habits of conduct that allow 
them to be mature and productive contributors to the strength and 
economic health of the employer orgariizatiori. This also relates 
to an interesting riotibri that is now found in some of the business 
literature that workers need to become acceptirig of, arid 
involved in, "the theOry Of the firm." This notion Can be viewed 
frOm the staridpoirit Of how it cari apply to schools. For example, 
I was quite excited in June to hear Dave Berliner, a leading 
researcher in school improvement, in a talk to American 
Association of School Administrators, say, "The classroom, is a 
work place." It's a work place where students go to work and 
that a teacher must exhibit considerable executive talerit, very 
similar to the executive behavior required iri busiriess. 

I thirik this suggests a differeriL perspective about how 
schools are organized. Whereas the teacher in many schools is 
being viexi^ed, and viewing himself or herself, as the V70rker, the 
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student is the worker. 

The students thenj if you follow with this ahalogyj ihus 
be accepting of and knowledgeable of the "theory of the firm," 
They must know what business they are in, what of value is being 
produced, what is the marketplace for that something of value, 
and how does he know v;hether the business is succeeding: in 
this case the business is the school. 

We're convinced from talking vyith. people in business 
that they are ready for greater collbbbratibh oh school improve- 
ment well beyond the many examples of assistance and cbope.ratioh 
that V7e now knov?. Business uses very sophisticated and 
successful methods for staff development. Their referenced 
research often has the same authors that ours dees. Business 
management literature is rich with relevant theories, programs 
and critiques. Fbr example, tb them the time-on-task issue is a 
*iven. They wbnder Why We are researching this. Alsb, they are 
Interested in some bf the educational literature. _ For example^ 
■le have found a great deal of interest on the part of business 
jeople in the work that we have done in our laboratory on the 
iole of the Adult Mentor in the Work Place, and how this can be 
institutionalized v/ithin the orgnaization to provide for hot only 
ibre prbductive Workers,- but fbr the saving of the new arrivals 
.ri the work force so they don't* become lost. 

With time running out^ I'm going to close then just by 
aying that the third and fourth recommendations are^ "Schools 
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studient is the worker. 

The s tudents ^theri j if you follow with this analogy^ ihtis 
be accepting of and knowledgeable of the "theory of the firm." 
They must know what business they are in, what of value is being 
produced, what is the marketplace for that something of value, 
and how does he know whether the business is succeeding. In 
this case the business is the school. 

We're convinced from talking wiEh people in business 
that they are ready for greater cbllbbbratibh bn school imprbve- 
ment well beybhd the many examples bf assistance and cbbperatibn 
that v;e now know. Business uses very Sbphisticated and 
successful methods for staff development. Their referenced 
research often has the same authors that ours does. Business 
management literature is rich V7ith relevant theories, programs 
and critiques. For example, tb them the time-on- task issue is a 
given. They wbhder why we are researching this. Alsb, they are 
interested in Sbme bf the educatibhal literature.^ Fbr example, 
^e have found a great deal of interest oa the part bf business 
jeopie in the work that we have done in our laboratory on the 
lole of the Adult Mentor in the Work Place, and how this can. be 
.nstitutionalized within the orgnaizatibn to provide for not bnly 
ibre productive v7orkers , but fbr the saving of the new arrivals 
,n the wbrk fbrce sb they dbh ' t become lost. 

With' time running out, I'm gbihg tb clbse then jUst by 
aying that the third and fourth recommendations ate, "Schools 
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must itrtpart knowledge that the pursuit of multiple objectives 
with limited resourc<?s inevitably involves tradeoffs;" And. 
"Schools, like businesses, are economic ventures in which the 
managers must marshal and allocate resources and must reward 
efforts that resul| in advances toward optimal performance." 
We are increasingl/y convinced that these can be played out from 
their business or,igin into a school framework. To give some 
idea about methods and programs that might be useful , you misht 
consider a p.-Ogram that is really yet fully exploited, one that 
the National Institute: did support through the years, Experience- 
Based Career Education. Thank you for providing this opportunity 
to testify. 

MS. eAMPBELL: Thank you very much. We regret that .we 
do not h.ve an opportunity to visit with you more and to question 
you, but we certainly are appreciative to all of you for yo.ur 
patience and endurance. We will close this particular hearing 
on the theme that we have. learned much from you folks and that 
our job now is to analyze, digest and to come forth with what we 
hope will be significant directions for education in this 
country: 

Thank you Very much. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was closed. at 5:62 p.m.) 
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